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T was thanksgiving service at old Trinity 

church. Through the stained windows the 
light filtered in rose, and orange, and purple, 
on the heavy stone pillars; the altar, with its 
rare decorations, the fashionable people in their 
pews, listening, while through the hushed, fra- 
grant air some slow harmony was stealing from 
the organ. Below, chords, clear, sustained, ma- 
jestic; higher, a melody intermingled pure 
and sweet as an angel’s song. Leaning back 
in her luxurious pew Mrs. Howe listened 
wearily. 


But when, above the organ accom- ? 


paniment, came a clear soprano voice in the ( 


old “Gloria in Exrcelsis,”’ she started. Never 


had the music seemed so beautiful—never had ¢ 
she heard tones so marvellously clear and sweet. ‘ 


Was it possible Marion Ives sang so well ? 
voluntarily she turned towards the organ loft, 


In- >) 


and a sharp regret stirred her heart, as she saw > 


the girl singing with such a rapt, earnest face, 
with such rare power and expression. 
years before she had sung so. Now—well, 
Mrs. Howe had not sung in church since her 
marriage—very rarely anywhere else. 


Listening now, there came back to her the ( 


Sabbaths in the old church so far away; and 
with it the memory of the home that had been 
kers then. She thought of her father’s proud, 


> world. 


Ten § 


arn 


loving face—a mother’s care she had never > 


known—of how he used to push back her brown 
earls when he spoke in praise of her voice 
words that made her face flush with pleasure. 
She remembered her happy, careless girlhood, 
her home, simple, yet perfect in all its appoint- 
ments, and then there came into her happy 
revery the picture of the time when it all 
ended; the wild, wintry night, when safe from 
cold and storm, she had sung to her father, 


“To thy Holy Care,” and turning for his thanks . 


found him beyond her love—beyond all earthly 
love or hate. Then the darkness that dropped 


4 


¢ 


upon her life; the cold pity of the world into 
which she went penniless, the long days of 
toil, what had been a study of pleasure be- 
coming her support, the loneliness and desola- 
tion of her life, till her husband, Philip Howe, 
came. . 
He had been one whom her father had 
aided; by virtue of the debt he claimed the 
right of relieving her of toil. She was half- 
sick, wholly disheartened, when he offered her 
a home at his mother’s house, and a “ yaca- 
tion”—-so she tried to call it. When two months 
later she left that home, it was to enter a city 
mansion as Philip Howe’s wife. Society won- 
dered a little at the marriage. Of course, 
since the change in her fortunes Miss War- 
don could not have been expected to make 
a grand match; but her talent might have 
brought her one higher in the intellectual 
A good business man, in the way to 
wealth; would make her no doubt a good hus- 
band; but she—society stopped there ; but Agnes 
went on in her thoughts, over the old ground. 
She was so tired, so lonely; he offered her 
such rest. He asked little, he gave much. 
What he required surely she cou!d perform— 
“to learn to love him.” So she married him, 
to wake after a brief time to the knowledge that 
her husband was no more to her than the beggar 


¢ who claimed her pity; that it was impossible— 


so she thought—that she should ever love him ; 
that instead, his grave, homely face, his exact, 


¢ business-like ways were every day more dis- 


4 


2 riage a letter came to her, announcing that 


Three months after her mar- 


by 


tasteful to her. 


the death of a distant relative—whom she had 


) almost forgotten—she was left sole heir of a 


large fortune. Her husband, coming home 

from business that night, found her lying almost 

insensible in her room, her frozen lips parted 

in one sigh—*“ Too late!” Overwrought mind 
(137) 
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and body gave way then, and for weeks she was 
delirious with fever. She woke at last to find 
that but for her husband’s care she must have 
died ; that in that watch he had so neglected 
his already precarious affairs as to be on the 
verge of bankruptcy. ' With a pride that was 
not wholly generous, the wife placed her for- 
tune at his disposal, and by its investment he 
was saved. So they changed places, and the 
wife, already his superior, had now not even 
the reflection of her husband’s wealth to con- 
sole her; but instead, the wearing thought that 
if she had but endured a little longer her life 
of poverty, she might have been free to choose 
her own career, and work out a name for her- 
self in the world. 

Then, as a relief from thought, she plunged 
into study. Masters came to her, and her 
splendid voice was trained to almost perfec- 
tion. Scores of music occupied her from morn- 
ing till night, and the grand piano was never 
shut. She went into society suited to her— 
among brilliant men and women famous for 
gifts and attainments, And she put her music 
by despairingly, as she felt that, as Philip 
Howe’s wife, no such career was open to her. 
She called her husband narrow-minded; and 
perhaps he was in some of his ideas. Neverthe- 
less, he was her husband, and she could not go 
against the only wish he had ever expressed to 
her. 

So the years went slowly by. No children 
came to them. The only change of those ten 
seasons was the removal to a larger and hand- 
somer house. One other thing had happened 
that might have brought a change but for the 
wife. Philip Howe’s traditional “out West” 
relatives, of whom for years he had heard 
nothing, turned up in the shape of a letter 
from Wisconsin, announcing the death of his 
only aunt, leaving a son, a boy of sixteen; ask- 
ing what he would do for him. Mr. Howe 
wished to bring him to his home, to send him 
to school; after awhile, perhaps, take him into 
his business. But not knowing how his wife 
would approve of a rough country lad coming 
into the family, he referred the matter to her. 
Tt was just when she was deepest in music, 
when everything belonging to her husband 
was to her at once trivial and distasteful. So 
she said languidly, that “he might do as he 
pleased, but she hardly cared to have him 
there. Was not school the proper place for 
him? Was there nothing else that could be 
done for him ?” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Howe. So he took the 
long, cold journey to Wisconsin ; and two years 
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after, he went again. What became of the boy 
Mrs. Howe never thought to inquire. It was 


) too slight an incident to remain long in her 
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memory. 

The service was over, and Mrs. Howe roused 
herself from her dream. She shivered a little, 
but not with cold, as she drew her cloak around 
her and went to her carriage. She knew just 
what waited for her at home. Everything at 
her husband’s house was always the same. She 
had grown to almost hate the routine her lus 
band’s business-like habits imposed. 

Her husband met her at the door. “You 
look tired, Agnes,” he said, as he led her in, 
“Was the service dry? It has been long, I 
know.” 

“T don’t know; I didn’t listen to the sermon, 
Dinner is ready, I suppose?” 

“Yes ;” watching her anxiously as she loos 
ened the clasps of her fur and pushed the heavy 
cape back, so nervous and excited was her 
manner. 

“Then I must change my dress,” she said, 
rising wearily. 

“One moment,” he interposed; “here ar 
letters for you ;”’ and he gave her a couple. 

She glanced over them, her face brightening 
as she read. “It is from Mrs. Royden, Philip, 
She is to have her cousin, the author, you 
know, and his wife, at her house during the 
holidays, and she wants me to come.” 

“And you want to go?” her husband que» 
tioned, watching her bright face. “You couldn't 
very well alone. It is a long journey, and a bad 
time to travel.” 

“T shouldn’t mind that. I want to go.” She 
spoke as eagerly as a child. 

“I might go with you,” said Mr. Howe, 
meditatively. “I’ve been thinking of going 
out there on business. Not now—not till three 
months later.” 

“But why not go now?” she broke in. His 
slow speaking always wearied her. 

“TIT might, I suppose. Stephens is very re 
liable, and I—how soon do you want to go?” 

“Tn a couple of weeks, I suppose. You don't 
mind,” speaking half hesitatingly, “my being 
gone from home Christmas ?” 

He smiled a little sadly. Cold Christmases 
had theirs been. “It makes very little difler- 
ence to me, so long as you enjoy yourself.” 

“Then you will go?” 

“T will see about it. 
you wish it so much.” 

She hurried out of the room, her eyes filling 
with strange tears. He was so kind, so forget 
ful of his own plans in following her wishes; 


I think I will, since 
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and she—she trembled strangely when she ‘ 
thought of what she was going to do. 

This letter was not much of a surprise to her. 
For a year, Agnes had felt a growing hatred of } 
her life. Discontented, restless, she had always 2 
been; the preceding summer something else 
had been added to her unrest. So when she 
met Mrs. Royden, a brilliant woman of society, ‘ 
a divorced wife, she was quite ready for her 
veiled suggestion that she should leave her 
husband and seek her career in music. This 
visit was to give her a chance to test her voice. 
Critics would be there, ready, if she succeeded, 
to open the way for her. L——— was a small 
place, but famous for the musical circle gathered 
there. The Christmas concerts had a certain 
fame of their own, and, if she chose, she could 
appear in them. As for her husband, she had 
decided, since he was to go with her, that when 
he came for her she would tell him of her 
plans. There would be trouble, of course; but 
she believed that she could gain her point. 2 
She would go abroad, gratifying, at once, her ‘ 
wish to travel and to study in Europe. Aftera 
year she would return, taking her maiden 
name, so that Philip Howe need not be troubled 
by seeing his name connected with the singer. 
Or she would leave L——— before he came: 
Mrs. Royden could explain it; and she could 

So she might at once get rid of a 
scene” and make her escape more certain. 
Yet at this last moment, when her plans were 
all complete, strange regrets smote her. He 
loved her, that was certain. Was it right for 
her to think of wronging that love? 

In the dusk of the winter day she walked up 
and down the long parlor, thinking it all over. 
One gift only had she—her voice. And she ‘ 
never heard music that she did not feel the 
thrill of the old life—the longing for it again. 2 
Pausing in her walk, she sat down at the piano. 
Wild, appealing melodies were those that stole 
from her fingers; wordless songs, where the 
soul of unrest seemed seeking answer to life- 
questions; music that had the murmur of the 
sea—its continual complaining in it. Out of 
the works of the masters she brought the im- 
mortal beauties of sound, to weave in one grand 
harmonious whole, the completed music of a 
life. Then, as it sank slowly into a murmur of 
accompaniment, her voice rose, filling the 
grand parlors with magnificent song. Clear, 
full, rich, rising and falling in perfect modula- 
tion, till she stopped half-trembling at her own 
skill, Never before had she played so well— 
hever sang with such passionate fervor of ex- 
pression, A thrill of joy, keen as pain, came 
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into her heart. Here was her work. This was 
the gift God had given her to be improved. 
What profit was there in her life now? What 
similarity of taste or feeling was there between 
her husband or herself—what love or mutual 
helpfulness? Better apart. Yet the thought 
of separation chilled her. How could she live 
without his care, that in all these years, while 
she had given him so little, had never failed 
her. Yet now, when the way to a career—her 
true career—was opened to her, should she 
refuse it? She drew herself up proudly, as she 
thought of scores of music into which she had 
put whatever talent she possessed. As his wife, 
she saw the long procession of years go by, cold 
and dreary; saw herself growing old, her aim- 
less life passing in no more absorbing tasks 
than the ordering of his meals and attention to 
his wardrobe. But if she left him, what gor- 
geous possibilities opened before her! In what- 
ever blind insanity she had riveted her chains, 
broken they must be now. Brief would be the 
pang—great the reward. So she decided. 

Mrs. Royden’s parlors are pleasant to look at 
from without, with the light streaming from 
every window on the snow. This December 
night, the last of the old year, is cold. A late 
moon coming up, throws pallid light on the 
wide expanse of snow-covered hills; the clus- 
ters of dark evergreens stirred, just now, if 
trees ever are stirred, by the wonderful music 
stealing out. In the grand drawing-room, half 
filled with guests, Mrs. Howe is singing, and 
when she finishes there is a murmur of admira- 
tion, and M. 8 , to whom, above all 
others, she looks for harsh criticism, unbends 
from his dignity to utter praise that half turns 
her brain. “Success is certain!” is his conclu- 
sion, as she rises. Then, while he takes her 
place, and fills the room with the lovely melody 
of one of Mendelsshon’s Songs without Words, 
she escapes into a little boudoir, opening from 
the parlor, and stands at the window looking 
out on the moonlit snow. Dreamily she hears 
the music, half-mufiled by the curtains that 
separate the rooms, thinking of the wonderful 
future, and, with sharp pain, of the husband 
she is leaving. Her plans are perfected now. 
To-morrow she goes to New York. When, two 
days later, her husband comes for her, a letter 
will tell him all, and she, meanwhile, will be 
out on the ocean, beyond reproach or entreaty. 

Interrupting her revery came Mrs. Royden’s 
quick step: 

“So you are here, truant,” passing one arm 
around Agnes. “What are you thinking of 
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with that sober face? Tears?” as a great drop 
glittered, in the moonlight, on her friend’s 
hands. “Just when M. S——— has spoken so 
favorably ?” 


“T am erying because of joy, perhaps,” said 


Agnes. She did not care to let this woman see 
how hard a struggle it was to leave her hus- 
band. “To-morrow I go, you know “9 

“To your true life. You could not choose a 
better time. We shall say ‘Happy New Year,’ 
with extra grace.” 

“Perhaps. But my husband 

Mrs. Royden’s arm was half withdrawn. 
“You are not, at the last moment, regretting 
it? See here’”’ She held up a letter. “The 
servant just gave me this. It is from him, I 
knew.” 

Agnes caught it, hastily. In a moment she 
had mastered its contents, her face whitening 
as she read. “He has had news from home 
that makes it necessary for him to return im- 
naediately. His business is settled, and he will 
be here to-morrow. Oh, what shall I do?” 

In her distress, she turned again to Mrs. 
Royden. That lady hardly knew what to say 
to this new turn. “ You could not meet him ?” 
she asked, doubtfully. 

, Agnes wrung her hands, “Never, never, 
Mrs. Royden. I must give it all up; unless— 
can I get away from here to-night?” 

“There is a train at three in the morning. 
By what one will he come?” 

“The morning one. Ten o’clock, I suppose.” 

“That is brief time. You don’t think he 
will follow yeu?” 

Agnes smiled in spite of her fears, “Hardly, 
after he has read my letter’”—remembering how 
coldly she had written. 

“You will be safe, then. It is only the 
annoyance you wish to avoid,” said Mrs. Roy- 
den, with ready tact. “There is time, then. 
You had better pack immediately. I will 
excuse you to your friends,” 

“Thanks; you are too good,” said Agnes, 
moving away. 

Mrs. Royden detained her one moment. 
“You know, dear friend, I will do anything 
for you, if only I can be assured of your deter- 
mination to go on.” 

“Of course’? Agnes answered, wearily. “I 
must. There is no retreat now possible—or 
none that I should wish to make.” > 

Yet, after Mrs, Royden had left the room, 
she stood a moment irresolute. The letter lay 
on the floor. She picked it up and re-read it. A 
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postscript, unnoticed before, she saw now. “TI § 


shall bring you, Agnes, a gift for the new year; 
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one I hope that will give you pleasure noy, 
and happiness in the years to come.” 

From the parlors came a burst of melody 
that thrilled her very soul. She caught the 
letter, tore it in fragments, kissing some of the 
pieces as she threw them into the grate, then 
hurried to her room. 

A hundred miles away, at the little station of 
Edgely, her husband waited for the night train, 
The station-room was a small, uncomfortable. 
looking place, its walls hung with railroad 
maps, its furniture a rusty stove and half a 
dozen chairs. In the stove a fire was making 
feeble efforts to go, and half a dozen people, 
waiting like Mr. Howe, were clustered round 
it. Outside was the snow, the track just cleared, 
and a half mile below the little village. 

Mr. Howe was exhausted with his fortnight’s 
work. He had come out here to hunt up—as 
he had twice before—his nephew, Arthur 
Bayne. He had found him dying; had nursed 
him as well as he was able, hearing night after 
night the delirious ravings of a man mad with 
rum; had closed at last the sufferer’s eyes in 
death, after a scene of horror that even now 
made him shiver; watched with the corpse; 
attended to the simple burial, and now was 
going home to straighten business affairs, that, 
in his absence, had become hopelessly en- 
tangled. He took with him his nephew’s only 
child, a boy of three. This was his New Year's 
gift, which he trusted his wife would be willing 
to receive. Artie was pretty and winning, and 
even in his anxieties he thought how the child 
would brighten his lonely home, and perhaps 
bring husband and wife nearer to one an- 
other. 

Arthur Bayne’s story was a sad one. A wild 
youth, left uncontrolled from his childhood by 
an invalid mother, who died when he was at 
the age to need most her love and care. If 
Mr. Howe’s plan of taking him to his own 
home had succeeded, all might have been 
different. As his wife did not wish that, he 
placed him at school there. Two years after 
came news that the boy had run away, He 
went again, found him employed on a railway, 
and tried vainly to induce him to leave it. 
The boy was wild, and his rough life did not 
improve him. For a time he seemed on the 
road to ruin, Then he married, and for awhile 
reformed, aided by his uncle. But his wife 
dicd, and he drowned his sorrow in wild 
revelry with his old companions, When, two 
weeks before, having heard nothing of him for 
a year, Mr. Howe came out here, he found him 
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dying in the attic of a great boarding-house. 
The rest has been told. 

As the man sat there, he went over all this 
in his mind. The ruined life, what it might 
have been, perhaps, if he could have guarded 
it more closely ; and wondered, gloomily, who 
was responsible for the failure. The child, at 
any rate, should never know what his father 
had been. He would train him carefully, teach 
the little fellow to love him, make him his son 
in name as well as affection. So he thought, 
pushing away the large shawl wrapped around 
his charge, to kiss the rosy face. So young, 
brought up in such surroundings, yet so inno- 
cent and trusting. Surely Agnes would love 
him. 

When the train came, Mr. Howe rose and 
made his way, with his little burden into the ‘ 
car. It would be three or four hours be- } 
fore they reached L ; he was worn and ) 
tired with watching and loss of sleep, so he 
settled back in his seat and slept. Slept so long § 
and heavily, that when the conductor shouted 2 
“L !” it only roused him half a minute ‘ 
to think that it was impossible they should ) 
be there. Then he slept again, and was whirled 
past his destination. And so it happened that 
husband and wife were carried along together 
to their fate, and neither knew the other was 
near. Mrs. Howe was tired with excitement, 
but she could not sleep. The car seemed to 
her suffocatingly warm and close. She opened 
the window and looked out. From the wide 
prairie a wind swept up cold and keen, cooling 
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the fever of her blood. Overhead the sky was 
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sprinkled with innumerable stars, but far in 
the east, as she watched, she saw the first tokens 
of the coming day—the new year. 

“Tt is my year of freedom,” was her thought; 
“my happy new year;” and then thinking of 
the hastily read postscript to her husband’s 
letter, “ Whatever he could bring me, it would 
be nothing to this.” 

It was never known how it happened; care- 
ful examination—before the war such things 
were looked into—failed to discover who was 
to blame; but that night there was a railroad 
disaster that sent desolation to hundreds .of 
homes. Off the track, down the steep embank- 
ment, half into the frozen river, the cars piling 
one over the other, crushing and mangling the 
occupants; into these horrors were the travel- 
lers, without a moment’s warning, plunged. To 
Many death was instantaneous. Others ‘lived 
for hours, helplessly entangled in broken tim- 
bers; few escaped without injury. 


To this last number belonged Mrs. Howe. 
She never knew herself how it was; but half 
an hour after, she crawled out, finding herself 
unhurt. The cries of the wounded stunned 
her. The wide prairie, the jumble of cars and 
pieces of timber that half an hour before had 
been cars, the river below, with a car half in it, 
the great fire, built for light and heat, the 
groups of men taking out the sufferers one by 
one—all seemed unreal to her. She put her 
hands to her head and tried tothink. She was 
seeking her freedom. Was it coming to her— 
so? 

Borne on a rude litter two men were just 
carrying by some one taken from the car. A 
man’s figure, short, heavily built, like her hus- 
band. It was impossible; yet she sprang up 
hastily, her brain clearing as she took in all 
the chances of the time. ‘Who is it?” she 
demanded. They stopped, turned down the 
covering from the face, and she saw. There 
was one frenzied ery, as the awful truth came 
to her; then she was still. They carried him 
to a house near by that had been converted into 
a hospital, and she followed. Very gently they 
laid him down, and the wife knelt by him. He 
was not dead; but the life was nearly crushed 
out of him, and there was little hope of his re- 
viving. This was what the doctor said, look- 
ing pityingly at the set, white face. 

“ How far is it to L ?” she asked. 

“Fifteen miles. Help is coming from there 
now, I presume.” 

That was her only question. She sat down, 
lifted his head into her lap, and waited. 

Slowly over the snow-covered slope came up 
the dawn, laying rosy stains on the pure white. 
The new year had come—Agnes Howe’s happy 
new year. 





Mrs. Royden, nervously anxious, fearing that 
her friend in seeking liberty had met death, 
came over in the morning. She found her 
seated—as she had been for the last three 
hours—holding her husband’s head, waiting-for 
some sign of life. A surgeon knelt on one side, 
trying to restore him to consciousness. A little 
apart from the group lay a child who had cried 
himself to sleep calling for “uncle.” Through 
the door of the little room she saw the larger 
apartment, with a long row of the dead care- 
fully placed on the floor. It was quite still, 
and through the windows the winter sunlight 
fell on all this death and sorrow with the pro- 
mise of the new year. 

Subdued by the scene, by the awful look of 
her friend’s face, Mrs. Royden knelt down by 
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her saying nothing. Agnes looked up, seemed ? 


to make an effort to speak, failed, and was 
silent again. After a while Mrs. Royden said 
to the physician—“Is there any hope of his 
rousing ?” 

“A little. 
think.” 

He was right. Philip Howe did not go out 
of life in unconsciousness. Just at noon he 
roused long enough to see his wife’s tender face 
bent over him, to hear her words of passionate 
love, to answer them with a momentary clasp 
of her hand. Then his eyes turned away; he 
seemed looking for something, trying vainly to 
speak. They watched his changing, half- 
agonized face, wondering what it could mean. 

“ Where’s Uncle Philip?” 

And at that voice the look of -agony faded. 
He turned his eyes and saw the child standing 
in the full sunlight, his lips parted in that 
question. The child saw him, and was drawn 
towards him by uncomprehending Mrs. Royden. 
The dying man took the little hand and placed 
it in his wife’s, and with that motion all was 
clear to Agnes, She drew the child to her, 
kissed his lips, then those of the dying husband, 
saying, solemnly—“I understand. I take the 
trust.” 

That was all. Soin peace he died. Better so 
than to have lived to find his wife false to him. 

So Agnes’ new year’s gift came to her. 


He is coming to himself now, I 


For Agnes Howe there followed weeks of 


anguish, when the world was a blank to her. 
She was in a long, large room, darkened al- 
ways; faces came and went through the mist 
that shrouded her brain; she heard footsteps 
echoing through the corridors, the wind sigh- 
ing desolately without, and sometimes a child’s 
cry that stirred her heart strangely. She never 
counted the time of that illness. She only 
knew that March winds were whistling round 
Royden Place, when she came back to life and 
duty. 

They came to her with their consolation— 
with their plans for her future. Her fortune 
was at her disposal. She must travel. Mrs. 
Royden offered to take the child—the only bar 
to her future career; and they painted brilliant 
pictures of the life that might be hers. They 
thought that in this they sought her best good ; 
and in a worldly way they did. But she turned 
from them all—took the child and went to her 
desolate home. “Some time,” she said to their 
entreaties, “now my duty is to this little one. 
When I am better perhaps I can sing—not for 
honor, but that I may help others.” 
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Years after a woman renowned not less for 
her life of good deeds, than her magnificent 
voice, made her appearance in public, and was 
received with almost rapturous applause, A 
beautiful, sad-eyed woman, whose singing, peo- 
ple said, was like that of an angel. A child 
went with her everywhere, and the curious 
talked of the passionate affection there was be 
tween the two. Sorrow had exalted and purified 
Agnes Howe’s nature, and given to her musica 
power that it could not have had otherwise, 
In her life of honor and goodness she found 
rest. Her New Year, dark as had been its 
opening, had brightened at last into perfect 
day. 





BURSTING OF AN ICEBERG. 


FEW years ago, a French man-of-war was 

lying at anchor in Temple Bay; the 
younger officers resolved on amusing them- 
selves with an iceberg, a mile or more distant 
in the Straits. They made sumptuous prepara- 
tions for a picnic upon the very top of it, the 
mysteries of which they were curious to see. 
All warnings of the brown and simple fisher- 
men, in the ears of the smart-dressed gentle 
men who had seen the world, were quite idle, 
It was a bright summer morning, and the jolly 
boat, with a showy flag, went off to the berg. 
By twelve o’clock, the colors were flying from 
the ice turrets, and the wild midshipmen were 
shouting from its walls. For two hours or 
so, they hacked and clambered upon the 
erystal palace, frolicked and feasted, drank 
wine to the king and ladies, and laughed at 
the thought of peril where all was fixed and 
solid. As if in amazement at such rashness 
the grim Alp of the sea made neither sound 
nor motion. A profound stillness watched on 
his shining pinnacles, and sparkled in the blue 
shadows of the caves. When, like thought- 
less children, they had played themselves 
weary, the old alabaster of Greenland merci- 
fully suffered them to gather up their toys 
and go down to their cockle of a boat and flee 
away. As ifthe time and distance were mea 
sured, he waited until they could see it and 
live, when, as if his heart had been a volcanic 
fire, he burst with awful thunders, and filled 
the surrounding waters with his ruins. A 
more astonished little party seldom came home 
to tell the story of their panic. It was their 
first, and their. last day of amusement with an 
iceberg. 
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A REMARKABLE CHASM. 


BY C. 


Sa company of gentlemen, a few years since, 

were travelling from one of the south- 
western States to Santa Fé, in New Mexieo, they 
suddenly came upon an immense rent or chasm 
in the earth. No one was aware of its exist- 
ence until they were immediately on its brink, 
when a spectacle, exceeding in grandeur any- 
thing they had previously witnessed, came sud- 
denly in view. Their journey had not been 
without interest, and, on the day previous to 
this, they had great difficulty in crossing a 
much smaller chasm, which lay in their way. 
Not a tree or bush, no outline whatever, marked 
its position or course, and they were all lost in 
amazement and wonder as, one after another, 
they rode up to the verge of the yawning abyss. 
In depth it could not have been less than eight 
hundred or a thousand feet, and from three to 
five hundred yards in width, and, at the point 
where they first struck it, the sides were nearly 
perpendicular. A sensation of dizziness was 
felt by all as they looked down, as it were, into 
the very depths of the earth. Below, an occa- 
sional spot of green relieved the eye, and a 
amall stream of water, now rising to the view, 
then sinking beneath some huge rock, was bub- 
bling and foaming along. Immense walls, 
columns, and in some places what appeared to 
be arches, were seen standing, worn by the 
water, undoubtedly, but so perfect in form that 
they could with difficulty believe that the hand 
of man had not formed them. The rains of 
centuries, falling upon an immense prairie, had 
here found a reservoir, and their workings on 
the different veins of earth and stone had 
formed these strange and fanciful shapes. 
Before reaching the chasm, they had crossed 
dumerous large trails leading a little more to 
the west than they were travelling, and they 
Were at once convinced that they all centred at 
& common crossing near by. And they were 
wot disappointed, for they soon came into a 
large road, which millions of Indians, buffaloes, 
ad mustangs, had travelled for years. The 
descent looked perilous, but they well knew 
there was no other near. The older and stea- 
dier horses were first driven over, while the 
more skittish brought up the rear. Once in the 
narrow path which led circuitously down the 
steep descent, there was no turning back, and 
the animals finally reached the bottom in 


safety. Several large stones were loosened 
during the descent. They would leap, dash, 
and thunder down the precipitous sides, and 
strike against the bottom with a loud crash. 
They found at the bottom a running stream, 
and on the opposite side a romantic dell, 
covered with short grass, and a few scattering 
cotton-woods. 

A large body of Indians had encamped on 
the same spot but a few days previous, as the 
state of things abundantly showed. They, too, 
stopped a few hours, to give their horses an 
opportunity to graze and rest themselves. 
The trail on the west side was discovered, 
winding up the steep and rugged sides of the 
precipice. 

As they journeyed along this dell, all were 
struck with admiration at the strange and fan- 
ciful figures made by the washing of the waters 
during the rainy season. In some places, per- 
fect walls, formed of a reddish clay, were seen 
standing; and were they anywhere else, it 
would be impossible to believe that other than 
the hand of man had formed them. The vein 
of which these walls were composed was of even 
thickness, very hard, and ran perpendicularly; : 
and when the softer sand which had surrounded 
them was washed away, the veins still re- 
mained standing upright, in some places one: 
hundred feet high and three or four hundred in 
length. There were columns, too, and such 
was their architectural order, and so much of 
chaste grandeur was there about them, that the: 
travellers were lost in wonder and admiration... 
In other places the breast-works of forts were. 
plainly visible; then again the frowning turrets 
of some castle of the olden time. Cumbrous 
pillars of some mighty pile raised to religion. 
or royalty were scattered about; regularity was. 
strangely mixed up with ruin and disorder, and 
Nature had done it all. Niagara has been con- 
sidered one of her wildest freaks; but Niagara 
sinks into insignificance when compared with 
the wild grandeur of this awful chasm. Ima- 
gination carried them back to Thebes, to Pal- 
myra, and to ancient Athens, and they could 
not help thinking they were among their ruins. 
Their passage out of this place was effected’ 
with the greatest difficulty, but with safety, 


‘after spending five or six hours completely shut. 


out from the world. Again on the level prairie, 
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they looked back, after proceeding some hun- 
dred yards, and not a sign of the immense 
chasm was visible. 

They were then on a plain at least two hun- 
dred and fifty miles in width, and this chasm 
seemed to be a reservoir, and at the same time 
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a conductor, of the heavy quantity of rain which 

falls upon it during the wet season, to the run. 

ning streams. The prairie is undoubtedly the 

largest in the world, and the chasm is in per 

fect keeping with the size of the prairie, 
DELAFIELD, WIs. 


LEFT ALONE IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


WRITER in The Atlantic Monthly de- 

scribes his sensations on being left by his 
guide alone for a few minutes in the darkness 
’ and solitude of the Mammoth Cave :— 

“ He (the guide) was as grave and taciturn as 
some caye-keeping anchorite. During our in- 
ward progress, he had carefully pointed out 
-every place and object of interest, and hurled 
his blue-lights here and there into domes and 
pits and cavernous retreats of darkness. But 
now, on our backward course, he stalked silently 
and abstractedly before, though he seemed to 
listen to every step of my feet; for, if I paused 
-or made a misstep, he instantly looked round. 

“At last he turned, and, looking me curi- 
ously in the face, asked whether I thought I 
should be afraid if left in the dark there a little 
while. Some people could not bear it, he said, 
and one gentleman who had consented to the 
ordeal of darkness had been half crazed by it, 
and when the guide, who had withdrawn and 
concealed himself, with his light, returned, the 
traveller tried first to run away into the dark- 
ness, and then, under some strange hallucina- 
tion, fired his pistol in the guide’s face. 

“T had a suspicion that the effect of the 
obscurity was exaggerated; I was disposed, 
moreover, to ‘try the dark,’ from curiosity. 
But I must acknowledge that, when the guide, 
with that doubting look, repeated his inquiry, 
I hesitated, asking, ‘Is there any danger? and 
from what?’ 

“Nobody knows, massa,’ said he, seriously ; 
‘only some people’s nerve can’t stan’ it, dat’s 
all’ 

“The mention of that odious word, ‘nerve,’ 


sounded so much like the familiar solicitation, > 
‘Try your nerves, gentlemen?’ from the elec- ( 


trical-machine man—who is found on the curb- 
stone of some thoroughfare in every city—that 


too, and go away so far that I cannot hear you 
halloo, even at your loudest. I will sit here 
until you come back!’ So saying, I sat down 
upon a rock in the Star Chamber; and he, 
taking the lights, walked away toward the 
entrance of the cave. 

“So, then, I thought, ‘this is the perfect 
darkness, the total absence of light, which is 
seldom if ever known above ground; for even 
in the darkest night and the darkest house 


( there are some wandering rays of light ; though 


they may not be sufficient to enable the eye to 
distinguish anything, they are there; they 
penetrate, reflected in a hundred zigzags, into 
the darkest places of the outer world. But 
here there are miles between me and the utmost 
limits of their influence !’ 

“T held my hand before my face, but could 
not distinguish by sight that it was there. A 
few pale, phosphorescent gleams, that seemed 
to be wandering in the air, I was convinced 
were only the remembrances of the optic 
nerve—eidolons of the retina; but they seemed 
to some extent plastic to my thoughts, and ready 
to become the subjective creations of the brain, 
outlined in the dark. I could conceive then 
how the brain, excited by fear, or stimulated 
by emotion, might multiply these phantasms, 
moulding them into the likeness of objects-and 
beings that never had any existence in reality. 
My sense of hearing, too, seemed preternaturally 
sharpened; I could hear the ticking of the 
watch in my pocket, the throbbing of my own 
heart, the murmur of the air in my lungs. I 
held my breath so that the slightest sound from 
any other source than my own organism should 
not escape me; the ringing vacancy in my eals 
grew more and more painful. Not the remotest 
breath of any sound, except a faint dropping 


) of water in some distant place! (I could think 


for one brief instant the prestige of the great. ‘ 


‘cave. was gone, 


“Poh! I thought, so it is only claptrap after ( 


all? ‘Here, take the lamps, all of them, matches | 


/ 


of none but in that awful place called Gorin'’s 
Dome.) It seemed to whisper, ‘Hush! hush! 
hush!’ Sometimes I could not hear the drop- 
ping; for just the same reason that, if one 
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TEARS.—RING THE BELL SOFTLY. 
woven ™ Se ee a i sill . > ee 
listens intently to the ticking of a clock for ten ° 


minutes, there are intervals when his ear can- 
not detect it, because of its regular monotonous 
sound. 

“Tn such intervals the tympanum of the ear, 
aching with the dead collapse of its world, 
made sounds for itself; and it required the 
exercise of reason to convince myself, some- 
times, that I did not hear distant babbling 
voices. 

“But hark! There is a sound! Not distant, 
but near! Here!—There! <A sound like large, 
soft feet treading cautiously. No, not that, 
but—something breathing. Pshaw! I believe 
it was only the sound of my own respiration, 
after all! 

“T did not exactly ‘whistle to keep my 
courage up,’ but, feeling that I must do some- 
thing to assert my vitality, my antagonism to 
this overpowering dark, I cleared my throat ve- 
hemently, defiantly—AnEem! AnEeM! AnEM!! 
But it sounded so incongruous, so impertinent, 
I might say, in the midst of that awful silence! 
Besides, it woke such queer echoes from un- 
expected quarters, that I stopped to listen, and 
heard the water-drops again in Gorin’s Dome, 
whispering, ‘Hush! hush! hush? And from 
all the gloomy chambers and tunnels came the 
echo, breathing, ‘Hush! hush! hush?!’ 

“Tt began to be terrifying to think that re- 
lease from this hell of silence was dependent 
upon one man’s will, and he, too, a man I had 
never seen until within a few hours. Where 
was he now, my dark-faced guide? What if 
he should not be able to find me again in the 
midst of this hundred miles of tunnels that look 
somuch alike? What if he should not intend 
tocome? What if—but, thank Heaven! there 
he is at last! That is the firm, substantial 
sound of a mortal footstep; not those stealthy, 
phantom steps I seemed to hear before! There, 
too, is the distant glinting of the red lamplight 
on the sides of the cave! How long it takes 
him to get here! There he is at last! Blessed 
be his black face! how unlike the pale, phos- 
phorescent forms I fancied just a little while 
4go! How foolish seem all those dreadful 
fancies now, so terribly real then !” 


000 — 


In the time of Henry VIII., seven in the 
morning was the fashionable breakfast hour, 
and ten the dinner hour. In the time of Eliza- 
beth, the nobility dined at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, arid supped between five and six 
in the afternoon. 
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TEARS. 
BY KATE WOODLAND. 
HE tears we shed for those who lie 
With folded hands, and pallid brow, 
With daisies ’twixt them and the sky, 
Are not the bitterest tears that flow. 
If love’s sweet cheer, we gave them here, 
Our grief is sweetened by each tear. 


But when too late we mourn for wrongs, 
Known only to the silent dead— 

And Him who notes each action done, 
And hears each word unkindly said— 

Like bitter gall our tears will fall, 

For what we’re powerless to recall. 


When idols which our hands have reared 
Are lying prostrate in the dust, 

When hopes which once our bosoms cheered 
Are all corrupt with moth and rust, 

We cry in woe, “ Why is it so?” 

And bitterly our sad tears flow. 


When motives which are good and pure 
Are counted ill by those we love, 
When cruel words our hearts endure 
From lips that should more tender prove, 
How keen the smart which fills the heart, 
While tears of bitter anguish start. 


——00 0-0 


RING THE BELL SOFTLY. 


OME one has gone from this strange world of 
ours, 

No more to gather its thorns with its flowers ; 
No more to linger where sunbeams must fade, 
Where, on all beauty, death’s fingers are laid: 
Weary with mingling life’s bitter and sweet, 
Weary with parting and never to meet, 
Some one has gone to the bright, golden shore— 
Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 
Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 


Some one is resting from sorrow and sin, 

IJappy where earth’s conflicts enter not in; 

Joyous as birds, when the morning is bright, 

When the sweet sunbeams have brought us their 
light : 

Weary with sowing and never to reap, 

Weary with labor and welcoming sleep— 

Some one’s departed to Heaven’s bright shore. 

Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 

Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! . 


Angels were anxiously longing to meet 

One who walks with them in-.Heaven’s bright street; 
Loved ones have whispered that some one is blest ; 
Free from earth’s trials, and taking sweet rest. 
Yes! there is one more in angelic bliss— 

One less to cherish, and one less to kiss ; 

One more departed to Heaven’s bright shore. 
Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 
Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 











A DOUBLE STAR IN THE ART HORIZON. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


BY AUBER FORESTIER, 





Morro: “ Als ich zuerst Dich hab ’geseh’n——” 


MUSICAL company, in the fullest sense of ( 


the word, had assembled, one December 
evening of the year 1828, at the house of the 
Professor of Medicine, Dr. Carus, in Leipsic. 
The number of invited guests was greater than 
usual this time, and the otherwise so merry 
Quartette of young musicians and students no 
little out of humor in consequence, had retired 
to a corner near the piano, there to watch, with 
anxious brows, the ever-increasing influx of 
guests. The two not over-large apartments 
were already filled with ladies and gentlemen. 
All the musical celebrities, too, had made their 
appearance, as though some important trial of 
skill were in hand. Amongst others might be 
seen the venerable and worthy conductor of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, the scholarly Matthii; 
the favorite professor of singing, August Pohl- 
enz; the young composer Marschner ; the Can- 
tor, Weinlig; the Cello Virtuoso, Carl Voigt; 
the distinguished pulpit orator, musician and 
critic, Gottfried Wilhelm Fink, as well as the 
amiable Hofrath Rochlitz, editor of the Leipsic 
misical Zeitung. Amongst the ladies who ex- 
cited the most attention was, the renowned 
Henriette Weisze née Schicht, and the pretty 
pianiste Perthaler, from Graz, who was visiting 
her. Many lovely maidens fluttered to and fro 
like gay butterflies; it was one continual entan- 
glement of beautiful forms, one buzz of merry 
voices, one stream of lovely laughter and chat- 
tering, that involuntarily recalled a spring day 
with clear sky, golden sunshine, the rustling of 
leaves and twittering of birds. 

The friendly hostess, a delicate blond, did the 
honors of the house with perfect ease and 
gracefulness, yet her soft blue eyes wandered 
often, amidst greetings, questions and answers, 
towards the door with an expression of the 
utmost eagerness. 

“Something extraordinary is expected to- 
day,” said one of the students, in a low tone; 
“are you really not initiated, Schumann ?” 

The individual addressed, who had taken 
place before the open piano, shook his head. 

“Then do inquire!’ said another, “I feel 
quite.out of sorts about it.” 

“Well, now, I think you can all of you speak 


enough, at all events, because I place my words 
awkwardly,” replied Robert Schumann, dream. 
ily laying his hands upon the keys, 

“But you can say in tones what you will” 
broke in young Tiiglichsbeck, “and every one 
can understand your meaning. You mimicked 
us all so admirably upon the piano, the other 
day, that we each knew at once who was meant, 
And then Professor K you play 80 exactly 
that one can tell just how he walks, and Profes- 
sor H—— you painted so that we nearly died 
of laughter. So now do propound a question to 

‘rau Agnes, it cannot, possibly, be such a very 
great effort. 

At this moment the youthful hostess ap 
proached the group of young people. She was 
by all enthusiastically admired. In her hor 
pitable house there assembled, several times in 
the week, a little circle of musical friends, who 
listened, with the liveliest interest, to the quar- 
tettes or trios of the students. Julius Knorr or 
Robert Schumann undertook the piano parts, 
Tiiglichsbeck the violin, Glock the cello, whilst 
Sérgell officiated as violist. Then all went 
on cheerfully. The criticisms, to be sure, were 
strict, but bright eyes and laughing lips 
awarded them, so they served only to increas 
the ambition and call forth a sterner self-criti- 
cism. Schumann was oftener with Professor 
Carus’s lady than any of the others; he accom 
panied the singing of the charming woman 
She knew the young enthusiast before her mar 
riage, when she visited his native city, Zwickau, 
and her voice it was had inspired him to his 
first song compositions. At present she was 
studying, with hint, chiefly, Schubert Songs, 
which he brought her at first, in rapturous de 
light, for which he had been amply rewarded. 
Here it was that the “ Erlking,” “am Meer,’ 
and the “Serenade” had been heard, for the 
first time, in Leipsic. To-day, too, she was to 
sing Schubert songs, in memory of the genial 
master who, but a few days before, had gone to 
his rest: she had selected the beautiful “Am 
Tage aller Seelen,’ and the “Wanderer.” As 
now she approached her youthful adorer, 
Schumann slowly raised his head and looked 
into her face. Softly his hand$ glided over the 





better than I; you have laughed at me often ) keys, It was a lingering, dreamy melody that 
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started forth; the youthful matron bowed her 
head listeningly, whilst the golden locks fell 


( 


( 


played the Emoll Sonate by Beethoven, and 
Frau Agnes sang Schubert songs. Never had 


over her cheeks, Full of modest grace, and at $ the latter so captivated all hearts as to-day. 


the same time bold humor, was the short melody 
which closed suddenly with an arpeggio chord. 


“What will one know of me,” laughed Frau ? 


Agnes, roguishly, “That was a decided inter- 
rogation point! Out with the word!” 

“ He is indeed a sorcerer,” murmured Sorgel ; 
“see, he has made her understand ; there is no 
other man can do the same, One might be 
almost afraid of him.” 

“Compose yourselves, all ye curious,” con- 
tinued the amiable hostess. “TI have prepared 
a surprise for my friends to-day, and hope all 
will gratefully rejoice over the miracle which 
shall be disclosed to them. Robert Schumann 
is, to the best of my knowledge, a genuine be- 
liever in miracles; I think this time he will 
bow the knee in adoration. Ah! there she is 
already !” 

With a light step she hastened to meet a 
young girl robed in white who was just enter- 
ing with an elderly man. Full of maternal 
tenderness, she folded the child in her arms, 
and in her own peculiarly winning way, wel- 
comed the father, whom she at once presented 
to her guests as the music master, Wieck. 
Robert Schumann looked up with lively inter- 
est at the man whose mind, ability and energy 
had been so repeatedly extolled to him. How 
he should have liked to be introduced to him! 
how gladly talk to him! but others laid 
claims to the new guest—the young student 
must wait. He belonged, besides, to the bash- 
ful ones, and no one was more awkward about 
making new acquaintances than he. A visit 
to strangers was agony to him, and it required 
the finest diplomacy to introduce him into a 
family, Ever since his arrival in Leipsic, 
Robert Schumann had ardently desired the ac- 
quaintance of Frederich Wieck, yet had never 
dared mention this desire lest his friends would, 
48 he playfully expressed it, “seize him, bind 
him, and carry him off, by force or strategy,” 
to the house of the musician. 

Upon the evening in question, he merely 
followed the unlooked-for, guest dreamily with 
his eyes without making the least effort to ap- 
proach him. There was an unusual amount of 
music, Besides a quartette in Emoll for piano- 
forte and instruments of Robert Schumann’s 
composition, he played with his friend Knorr 

illiant variations for four hands on a theme 
by Prince Louis Ferdinand. Henriette Weisze, 


‘with her powerful voice, sang arias from Hin- 


del and Gluck, the pretty pianiste Perthaler 
VoL, XxxI.—11, 


Hers was a voice of rare loveliness, an execu- 
tion full of soul and poesie. Amidst the storm 
of delight that followed her singing, the eyes 
of her accompanist fell upon a sweet, childish 
face that suddenly seemed to rise up before 
him. Great blue eyes looked up at the singer 
with an expression of true rapture. Struck by 
this naive admiration, Robert Schumann in- 
voluntarily stroked the dark head of the child, 
and asked—“ Are you, too, musical, little one?” 

The maiden turned slowly from him; a ro- 
guish smile quivered about her lips, but she 
made no reply, for at this moment her father’s 
hand touched her delicate shoulder, and she 
was led off to a distant group. 

“Well, and the promised miracle? Where 
does it hide itself?” asked Robert Schumann 
half an hour later, with a dejected quiver about 
the mouth. 

“There it is, about revealing itself; give 
heed,” replied his fellow-student, Gdtte, and 
pointed to the piano. 

There sat before the keys a little maiden—a 
pale child with dark hair, unembarrassed and 
yet so modest, and beside her stood Friedrich 
Wieck. Then all at once the delicate little 
hands, with astonishing clearness and precision, 
struck up the first bar of Beethoven’s F moll 
Sonate. Was she “musical,” the little Clara 
Wieck? 

“What do you think of her, Schumann?” 
asked Agnes Carus, with sparkling eyes, when 
the applause elicited by the child’s playing was 
somewhat allayed. “Have I prophesied too 
much? Have I not shown you a miracle? Is 
she not a little fairy ?” 

“She looked like the patron saint that hangs 
at home in my mother’s sitting-room,” he re- 
plied, excitedly. “But who has taught her to 
play so? And what are we others in compari- 
son? I will have piano lessons from Friedrich 
Wieck! But you must speak a good word for 
me! Now, at-once! Oh, please do not deny 
me. Let us go to him at once!” 

And thus Robert Schumann, the Leipsic 
student, became, notwithstanding his studies in 
jurisprudence, the most zealous scholar of the 
most celebrated music master of the city, 
Little Clara, a few days after this memorable 
evening, made her first appearance in public at 
the concert of the pianiste Perthaler, received 
by the applause of an enthusiastic audience. 


We come now to a period nearly four years 
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second time to Leipsic; his life had taken a 
propitious turn, one that rendered him very 
happy; after many a struggle and doubt the 
decision was formed; he became musician. 
The testimony of Friedrich Wieck hastened 
this to a speedier conclusion than the young 
man had hoped for. Full of joyful gratitude 
he attached himself with all the more warmth 
to this his first teacher, studying and practising 
with such zeal that his friends often feared for 
his health. Unweariedly did he labor to attain 
a certain flexibility of fingers, and finally, not 
content with the result of his industry, ventured 
quite secretly upon some daring gymnastic ex- 
ercises to procure the desired suppleness. It 
is even said that he invented instruments of 
torture in which behind locked doors he enclosed 
his fingers. But instead of attaining the desired 
object the young musician felt, to his alarm, a 
gradual lameness stealing over his right hand, 
rendering the middle finger, in especial, wholly 
useless. The practisings must now cease. The 
physician forbade every active movement of 
the injured member. What an affliction! A 
singer who feels that she must part with her 
most precious treasure, her voice, could not 
grieve or fret more than he. Just now the 
desire was to play the wondrous Chopin, whose 
compositions were rising like brilliant stars in 
a midnight sky. And for this, lamed hands! 
One warm summer morning it chanced in 


the market-place that Robert Schumann, a roll ¢ 


of music under the arm, plunged past his 
teacher, Friedrich Wieck, without seeing him. 

“ Whither in such haste?” And a long arm 
thrust before him like a barrier arrested his 
progress. 

The addressed stood still. “TI beg pardon, I 
have just come from Breitkopf und Hartel’s, and 
am carrying home a new Opus. Here Masurkas 
op. 17, a Valse op. 18, and a Polonaise. I have 
read them all through, and am ready to weep 
.through despair, or—to spring into the river.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because I did not write them, and—because 
I cannot play them.” 

“Borrow a pair of hands, or else let some 
one else play them for you! Here, give me 
the notes, and come spend an hour with us 
this evening; perhaps Clara can try one of 
them.” 

With a sigh, the young musician laid his 
roll in Wieck’s hands. “I will come gladly,” 
said he, softly ; “but what can the tiny fingers 
of Clara do with this wild music? I cannot 
yet take it fully in—it is as though I wandered 
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night! It is weird and terrifying to me. And 
a frail, timid girl! Well, I will be with you 
punctually at seven.” 

“Good! Clara, I hope, will not be alarmed, 
This evening, then. Bring with you Schunke 
and Ortlepp.” 

The two men parted, and each went their 
way, Friedrich Wieck turning over the music, 
Robert Schumann with bowed head lost in 
thought. So it came that. the latter, instead of 
stopping in front of his lodgings, wandered 
restlessly on to Riedel’s “Gardens,” and there 
stopped to rest beneath the green trees near the 
swan lake. 

What was it had so enchanted his thoughts 
and mind? Was it melodious dreams, a Fata 
Morgana of future creations? Was it the spirit 
of Chopin whose strange, fantastical strains 
pursued him by day and by night, or was it a 
dainty little head enwreathed with dark locks, 
that always recalled to him the guardian angel 
at home? Who knows? 

How different and far richer in its tints was 
now the life of the young student than when he 
first visited Leipsic! A society of men of 
talents, who, with like devotion, pursued the 
like paths, were now brought together. Names 
such as Kupsch, Dorn, Banck, Bennet, Schunke, 
shone amongst them. Mind and talent enough 
to endow half a world, often collected in Rie 
del’s “Gardens.” Robert Schumann himself 
was upon such occasions the quietest of all. 
Silent and reserved by nature, he never sought 
argument or discussion, yet always came of 
victorious when they were forced upon him 
The clearness of his judgment made all his 
friends yield to him, whilst his warm heart, 
his earnest enthusiasm, the outgushing of his 
feelings, and the noble frankness of his disposi- 
tion, even won over those who had been injured 
by the severity of his criticisms. And yet this 
sharp critic, this clear, logical head, was at the 
same time the most ardent Jean Paul enthw 
siast. Often break of day found him still por 
ing over his beloved Titan or Hesperus, and 
many a time he has roused his room-mate in 


-reciting one or other of his favorite passages 


Fichendorff, too, charmed him; and many 4 
night he has spent in reciting to a friend the 
poems known later to the world through Schu- 
mann melodies. He had the most delicate 
sense of the beautiful in poetry, as well of form 
as of expression; the simplest Strophe, which 
another might pass unnoticed, would often 


affect him to tears. 
The evening in which other hands were ® 
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‘play for him Chopin at last approached. In \ 


the friendly music-room of F. riedrich Wieck, ? 
the family with their guests had assembled, ( 
when Robert Schumann with his friends ar- 5 
rived, Fink and Rochlitz were there, and the 
lovely Henriette Vogt, the young wife of a } 
merchant who was devoted to art. Hearty ; 
greetings were passed to and fro, and soon the 
liveliest conversation was afloat upon a subject ‘ 
which at the present time so often and so zeal- ‘ 
ously was taken up: they discussed Chopin. > 
The young musicians all, without exception, ? 
felt mightily drawn to that wondrous, delicate } 
nature, to this mournful fulness of harmony 
which wove itself like a magic net about every 
soul, But the much admired pianist, Schunke, 
declared that he dared not approach a study of 
Chopin without a certain hesitancy. “They 
are beaten paths into which Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, Haydn and Bach, lead us,” he said; ¢ 
“there one wanders in palm groves and en- 
chanted gardens, but whence do the lank, pale ° 
fingers of this Pole lead us? Into an inter- ¢ 
minable forest full of moonshine, in which we 
know not how to find our way, where strange 
voices } 
‘Hither flit and thither,’ 
and where start up at every turn all manner of 
hobgoblins.” 
Amidst all this conversation the tender form ‘ 
of a girl, scarcely past childhood, moved to 
and fro amongst the guests. A superficial ob- ? 
server might chance to overlook this pale face, 
and modest mien. It was altogether a phenome- 
non that presented in relation to the exterior ¢ 
world much the same timorousness as the } 
mimosa, which shrinks away from the least ? 
rude contact. The frail little creature readily 
) 


| 


) 


was no soil for this “white flower.” And yet 
this child was already the object of remark of ? 
a large circle. ¢ 

All Leipsic was filled with the fame of the ‘ 
marvellous talent of Clara, which, under the 
energetic guidance of her father, had been as- 
tonishingly developed; and her industry and 
zeal were spoken of with amaze. Yet few there 
were who saw her as she was at home—the 
tenderest sister, the most obedient daughter. 
The artists and friends of her father who visited 
the house, she approached with the utmost 
modesty. She sat usually at her mother’s side, 
silent and attentive, with glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes in the circle of old and young 
musicians, now and then expressing her inter-, 
est with a lovely smile more eloquent far than 
words, 
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To-night she listened more attentively than 
ever, as they all grew more and more heated 
in the discussion, “Oh, my poor hand!” cried 
Robert Schumann, in distress. “Why cannot 
I play the Polonaise to-night? Who will lend 
me his sound fingers, I would be grateful to 
him my life long.” 

Then a sweet voice said, firmly and dis- 
tinctly, “I!” And Clara arose, advanced to 
her father, laid her hand softly on his shoulder, 
and said, blushing as she did so— Papa, will 
you permit me to play it? I think I might 
venture upon it! And the little Masurka, too.” 

“You must be responsible to yourself,” re- 
plied Wieck. “Iwas not at home when you 
went through them. Try it, my child, if you 
think you can, and if Schumann is content with 
your ten fingers.” She lifted her great eyes to 
Schumann. He nodded. A happy smile flitted 
over her face. : 

A few moments later Clara sat at her beloved 
piano and played Chopin. And involuntarily 
all were borne onward in the magic flow of 
this music and this playing, as in a dream they 
followed the elfs and sprites that flitted now 
before their eyes in this enchanted forest. 
There lay the wild, intricate, moonlit paths; 
but whence did they lead? Farther and farther 
onward amidst dancing, glittering “will-o’-the 
wisps,” to the castle by the lake. The shining 
windows are mirrored in the still waves. A 
garden full of roses and exotics surround it. 
Upon the broad terraces stand flower-laden 
orange trees from which the perfume is ex- 
haled in gentle streams. Beauteous ladies in 
splendid garments, the dark hair interwoven 
with pearls, or with diadems glittering with 
precious stones upon the brow, wandered about 
in the dancing moonbeams, at their sides proud 
men in foreign, brilliant attire. Soft whispered 
words were interchanged, ardent gazes, pres- 
sures of intermingled hands. Within, in the 
giant hall, there was dancing. There were 
wild dances, melodies that sent the blood cours- 
ing turbulently through the veins, amidst which 
might be heard the rustling of garments, the 
clicking of spurs. And yet bewitching as were 
the forms, enchanting as were the intricate 
mazes of the dance, there was somewhat of 
awe in the very merriment—somewhat of fore- ' 
boding in the very joy. There was a clanking 
as of swords in the distance—a cry as of despair- 
ing love. Wilder and even wilder did they 
whirl round in the dance, ever more passionate. ° 
grew the embraces, ever more ardent the gazes ; 
they who had strolled without now gathered 
around the doors, and all pale and sorrowful, 
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watched the eddies of the frantic gayety within, 
until, suddenly, the candles flickered up and 
went out, the music broke off with a shrill cry 
of woe, and all was over. The moonlight 
flooded the deserted hall, the dancers had van- 
ished. In the garden, alone, was there still a 
mysterious fluttering hither and thither; the 
waves trembled, and the-rustling of the water- 
lilies died away like gentle sighs. 

“That was Chopin,” said Friedrich Wieck, 
calmly, as the fragile girl arose from the piano. 
But the childish face had grown paler, a strange 
earnestness lay upon the brow, and the eyes 
shone with a humid light. Silence reigned 
throughout the room; so completely had Clara’s 
performance overcome all present. The mother, 
alone, involuntarily extended her hands to draw 
her child to her side. Then, as the girl crossed 
the room, her eyes met those. of one who was 
gazing upon her with almost adoration, One 
moment she lingered, whilst a deep blush over- 
spread the delicate cheeks, then she passed on. 
This interchange of glances was the first link 
of that golden chain destined to unite two souls 
for time and eternity! Robert Schumann, from 
that moment, never lost from his heart the 
image of the young maiden who, as he was 
wont playfully to say, had “lent him her 
hands.” 

There was, upon this evening, much more 
music and conversation, but Clara did not play 
again. She sat amongst her brothers and sis- 
ters, and had the young musician show her the 
injured fingers, carefully and firmly secured 
the bandages again, giving, after woman’s 
fashion, divers sage counsels, all the while 
smiling and joking, whilst he looked earnestly 
down upon the little “Sister of Mercy,” upon 
her pure profile and dark, rich hair, and again 
he thought of the guardian angel home, at his 
mother’s. Later, after the simple “Abendbrod,” 
the boys, in secret, besought the friend for a 

: long story, and they drew him into the corner, 
whilst the others conversed. There he related 
to them as he often did, one of those genuine, 
lovely, fairy tales, commencing with the magic 
words, “Once upon a time,” and ending with 
the sweet consolation: “And if they had not 
died they would be living still.” At the very 
beginning of the tale, a charming “somebody” 
arose, stole nearer, unperceived, and laid her 
hand upon his chair. She forgot all the 
learned discourse upon the Logier system, Cho- 
pin’s “ Fermates,” and Bach’s “ Fugues,” to lis- 
ten, with heart and soul, to how the “Seven 
Ravens” were again transformed to seven val- 

. iant knights to deliver their faithful little sister. 
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Many years had passed away since Robert 
Schumann first heard Clara Wieck play Chopin 
——-since then how many and how great 
changes! From the restive dreamer had de. 
veloped a musician upon whom the eyes of the 
multitude were turned in wondering admir. 
tion, and about whom hung hosts of enthusias. 
tic followers. A series of brilliant compositions 
bore witness of the lofty flight of his genius, of 
the wealth of Fantaisie, and the truly German 
depth and fervor of the creator. After a life of 
excitement, after a sojourn in Leipsic, Dresden 
and St. Petersburg, he had halted in Diissel- 
dorf, Not alone, however; the guardian angel, 
in bodily form, was with him. The budding 
child was transformed into a wife and mother 
of blooming children. The union of Schu- 
mann with his Clara had cost many a struggle, 
much earnest, steadfast perseverance. Many 
an anxious year passed away before the glori- 
ous bridal song might be sung: 

“ Ueberm Garten durch die Lifte.” 
with the jubilant refrain: 
“ Sie ist Deine, sie ist Deine.” 
and the tender, lovely, 
“Da hab’ ich denn so lange geksirat. 
Bis Du mein Weib geworden bist.” 

All the more blissful was, at last, their union, 
Like a troublous dream, lay behind them the 
time of separation, for they belonged to one 
another forever. 

Robert Schumann was directing his “ Pilger. 
Sahrt der Rose” in the Diisseldorf Concert Hall. 
The assembled multitude listened, breathlessly, 
to the graceful poem and exquisite melody, 
Girlish faces, fresh as the roses, adorned the 
ranks of the chorus. In the midst of the soprano 
singers stood Clara Schumann. I believe, 
during the entire evening, I never lost her from 
my eyes. She sang with the others, and gazed, 
all the while, upon her husband. But whats 
gaze! Pure, sweet, womanly love, and love 
infinite. She followed all his movements; she 

; softly marked the time; she listened to the alto, 

j joining in with it herself, from time to time; 
she hearkened unto the tenor; she marked the 

«entrance of the bass; she listened, with eager 
ness, to the orchestra, and, ever and anon, the 
tender, deep eyes wandered back again to him 
with that expression which, once seen, could 
never be forgotten. The face of the director 
remained motionless, except at a few favorite 
passages, when he slowly raised the lids, to 
meet the eyes of his wife. 

Later, when all was over, I saw him sink 
down, exhausted, in a chair, and there she stood 
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beside him as once many, many years before, 
when he told fairy tales, her delicate hand 
resting upon his shoulder. She whispered a 
few words in his ear which called forth a 
comical smile. Then she nodded to her little 
daughter, who sat not far from the orchestra, 
with an expression of charming, lovely, mo- 
therly affection. 

In the second part of the concert she played 
some of her husband’s compositions; amongst 
other things with her young pupil, Nannette 
Falk, a four-handed arrangement—the charm- 
ing “ Am Springbrunnen,” which called forth 
lively applause; afterwards some of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Songs without Words,” and a Chopin 
Mazurka. 

Robert Schumann sat in a corner in a posi- 
tion peculiar to him, his chin resting upon his 
hand, his lips pointed with the friendly ex- 
pression they ever wore when he was so con- 
tented and happy in his wife’s presence, and 
amidst the excitement of the audience she 
turned her head towards him, and he nodded 
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softly—her reward was not the applause of life of Robert and Clara Schumann. 
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the audience, that her countenance plainly be- 
trayed. 

There was something very touching in the 
quiet way in which she cared for him, entered 
into his very being before all eyes; but some- 
thing far more touching in their home-life that 
their personal friends well knew. She not only 
lent him her hands that Chopin evening in 
sport, but really opened the career of his 
genial pianoforte compositions; she wearied 
herself to remove every stone from the often 
rough path of artist-life; she sought even to 
tear away the thorns from the roses that 
bloomed in his path. 

Unconsciously to her, the most glorious song- 
series of Schumann, “ Frauenliebe und Leben,” 
represented her own existence from that be- 
witching— 

“ Seit ich ihn gesehen,” 
to the startling, 
“ Nun hast. Du mir den ersten Schmerz gethan.” 

We hope the time may come when the world 
can have a complete biography of the beautiful 





[A late number of the Worth British Review contains 
an elaborate review of Doré as an artist, assigning to 
him his true place. Doré is at present the fashion, 
and people wondering at his vigor and fertility, accept 
him as one who has taken an advance step in art. In 
our view, he has gone far backwards instead of for- 
wards; and instead of grasping the inner and higher 
spiritual meanings of our poets, has translated them 
by the most sensuous and violent external repre- 
sentations. His travesties of Biblical scenes are 
shocking; and we have always been surprised that 
any one of good taste or Christian feeling could for a 
moment tolerate them. We are glad to find so able 
an article in a periodical that gives it claim to high 
Tespect, as the one from which we take the following :] 


HAT other French artist is employed to 

illustrate English books? What other 
artist, of any nation, stands, as it were, ready to 
illustrate anything and everything—the most 
sublime epics, the broadest farce, the Bible, or 
4 fairy tale? And not only does he attempt 
everything, but he achieves a certain success in 
all. There is not one of these volumes that 
can be thrown aside as worthless. There is 
vigor, life, imagination in each of them. This 
extraordinary fecundity is in itself wonderful. 
To most artists, on reading a passage, there 
will arise a clear and distinct vision of the 
scene described ; the longer the mind dwells on 
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it, the clearer it becomes, until it stand em- 
bodied in fullest detail before the eyes of 
others. But which of us could put forth four 
or five different sketches of the same scene? 
Doré seems to get possessed by an idea; he 
turns and re-turns it, he thinks about it on 
paper, and gives us half a dozen different views 
of it. For instance, in Dante, there are three 
sketches of the suicides punished by being 
turned into trees; they fling aloft their dis- 
torted limbs, they are twisted and contorted as 
with pain, yet there is no repetition. There 
are three distinct representatsons of the same 
thought. 

: An artist and his works are charac- 
teristic of the nation that produced him, of the 
time in which he lives, and of the taste of those 
who admire him. We will, therefore, endeavor 
to learn what it is that'is indicated by Gustave 
Doré and his works. The very first quality 
which strikes us in them is the one we have 
already mentioned: the wonderful abundance, 
fecundity, and vigor of the images which arise 
before him, and his remarkable facility in ex- 
pressing them. Where there is such a prolific 
production, it is impossible to obtain great 
accuracy ; it would be unreasonable to expect” 
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ally from haste, not ignorance. . . . 

Here is a young man who has already illus- 
trated the Bible and Dante, Milton and Cro- 
quemitaine, the Contes Drolatiques and Ten- 
nyson’s Poems. If you expect all this to be 
done with classical purity of outline, like the 
studies Raphael made for his pictures, or even 
like those lovely drawings known to only a 
favored few of the artist-world, which the 
modesty of Edward Calvert, and his high 
standard of perfection, hid from the public, 
you expect that which you will not find. Why, 
the man is (we believe) under forty, and his 
drawings are numbered by thousands. He 
must do at least two or threea day. . 

In rapidity and cleverness, Doré is Mera a 
typical Frenchman; he has all the dash, the 
vivacity, the élan of his race; he has also their | 
hardness of heart, their watt of sensibility, of ; 
tenderness, their total want of perception of 
beauty. As a people, they do not know the 
meaning of the word. They understand effect, 
brillianey, contrast of color, elegance, pretti- 
ness, the attractive grace of Watteau, but pure, 
simple beauty of form is a thing unknown to ‘ 
them. Ask the first sweet young girl you meet 
what she thinks of Doré, and she will unhesi- 
tatingly condemn most of his drawings as “so 
ugly.” Her own glass shows her a fairer form 
every morning than any she will find in his 


works, and thus, unconsciously, gives her a ) 


higher standard of beauty than he has im- 
agined. 

The national: hardness of heart and want of 
in the French nation comes out 
strikingly in Doré. Want of imagination often 
produces apathy. Kind-hearted people some- 
times do not feel for suffering, because they ‘ 
cannot imagine it; but Doré, with a vivid im- 
agination of suffering, has no feeling for it. On 
the contrary, he revels in depicting it. This 
is especially the case in his illustrations of 
Dante. . . . Dante’s own descriptions are 
horrible enough, but they are generally brief, 
and there is a tone of judicial gravity about 
them which directs the attention rather to the 
punishment of the sin than to the torment of 
that punishment. The physical details 
of suffering are no fit subjects for art. Music 
might as well reproduce shrieks of agony, as 
painting the severing of limbs, the rending of , 
the muscles, the pouring forth of human 
gore. 
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’s faults in this respect are gener- | agination carry us for a brief season above the 


dust and soil of our daily path, and we should 
return to it refreshed and strengthened: 
“Plying our daily round with busier feet, 
Because our secret souls some sacred lay repeat.” 
When a painful subject is represented, it must 
be tragic, not horrible. The mind must be dj- 
rected to the cause, and not to the physical de 
tails of the suffering. It is ennobling to think 
of the faith or the heroism of a martyr, but not 
to see his limbs torn and his flesh lacerated, A 


) true instinct on this point prevented the greatest 
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The object of art is to ennoble, to soothe, to 
raise the mind and thoughts beyond the cares ( 


and toils of every-day life. The wings of im- 


Italian painters from treating horrible subjects, 
Except the Massacre of the Innocents, we can- 
not recall any martyrdoms, or even a cruci- 
fixion, by Raphael or Michael Angelo. . , , 

Doré’s merits are not such as can be imitated, 
We cannot learn his fecundity of imagination; 
we may become satisfied with his low standard 
of taste. In his works there is nothing lofty; 
little that is beautiful. If art is to be 
anything beyond a toy—if it is to be a worthy 
sister of poetry, and not a mere exponent of 
popular fancy and fashion, her votaries must 
practice total abstinence from all that is ugly, 
or base, or bad. Whether painters or the 
public, we must set before ourselves no lower 
standard for contemplation than “ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely.” 





MANNER OF PREACHING. 
LADY, recently, in giving her views of 
the preaching of a minister, to whom she 

had listened several times, said: “I thought it 
was the business of the minister to feed the 
sheep. This man don’t feed us; he only throws 
clubs and stones at us, and sends us bleating and 
hungry home.” Many a one might gather a 
useful hint from this, as to the proper mode of 
dealing with the flock of Christ. Harshness, 
severity, fault-finding, accomplish but little good 
in the family, the church, or the world. True, 
it is the pastor’s duty to admonish and rebuke, 
to correct error and reform sin, but always in the 
spirit of the Master. A scolding minister never 
yet succeeded in anything, but in scattering the 
flock and weakening his hold upon the affections 
of his people. There is a magazine of power 
in an affectionate spirit and kind words. 


Wuen Lord Sidmouth one day said, “My 


brains are gone to the dogs this morning,’ ” his 
friend at once ejaculated :, “ Poor dogs!” 
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A NEW SERIES OF TEMPERANCE STORIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR ROOM.” 


NUMBER III. 
ONE GLASS OF WINE. 

“TT is one of the things I can’t understand,” 

said a friend, with that perplexed, half 
angry. look we see in faces sometimes. We 
were speaking of the difference in character 
and condition of two families that lived in our 
neighborhood; one very poor, yet showing a 
refinement and culture above the usual range; 
the other wealthy, but coarse and ignorant. 
“Why Providence should be on the side of 
that coarse boor instead of his neighbor, the 
refined gentleman, is something I don’t com- 
prehend.” 

“Tt is your way of putting it that makes the 
case a puzzle,” I returned. “There is no such 
thing in the government of Divine Providence 
as arbitrarily setting one man up, and keeping 
another down. But there are unjust social 
laws and customs that bear heavily on the 
weak and ignorant, and load them with im- 
pediments which have to be borne, in too many 
cases, through life. Yet, even under these 
hindering conditions, the will has a large mea- 
sure of free action, and the individual ‘may 
always get higher than his social starting 
place, if he cares to do so. Society advances 
towards a better order, and to the assertion and 
maintenance of equal rights, through the efforts 
of just such individuals to rise above the com- 
mon level of their class. Providence forces 
nothing, for that would be to destroy human 
freedom—in other words, to destroy man; for 
we are men because we have freedom and 
reason.” 

“Then, according to your view,” remarked 
my friend, “it is the fault of our poor neigh- 
bors over the way that they are not as rich as 
the Sterlings.” 

“A single glass of wine made all the differ- 
ence,” said I. 

He turned upon me a quick, surprised look. 

“You know the history of these two fami- 
lies ?” f 

“Very well.” 

“What do you mean by saying that a single 
glass of wine made all the difference between 
them? Has Fabian been intemperate ?” 

“No. He has been temperate all his life; 
temperate, industrious and frugal. And yet, ,' 
but for a single glass of wine, he might have 
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) been as rich to-day as his neighbor Sterling. 


Providence led him to the very threshold of 
worldly prosperity, but with his own hand he 
shut the door, and was not strong enough to 
open it again. Humble and poor—toiling and 


) striving—there came a ‘tide in his affairs,’ 


which, ‘taken at the flood, would have borne 
him on to fortune. He. failed to take the flood, 
and the ebbing waters left him stranded for all 
time; failed, because of a single glass of wine! 
Shall I tell you his story ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Henry Fabian, a mechanic of more than 
usual culture and refinement, while at work 
repairing a complicated piece of machinery, 
thought of an improvement, which, if success- 
fully applied, would make a saving of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually in the 
product of a single article of common use. 

He spoke of it to no one, but turned the 
thought over and over in his mind, untilit took 
such a definite shape that he began to make 
hasty drawings in a stealthy sort_of way, and 
instead of reading aloud to his little family in 
the evening, as was his custom, would often sit 
in silent musings for hours together. 

In order to quiet the concern of his wife, who 
began to be troubled at this change in her hus- 
band, Mr. Fabian took her into his confidence, 


’ and found no difficulty in ‘transferring to her 


mind a measure of the golden hopes that were 
beginning to fill his own; for, the improvement 
he sought to effect was so simple, that its bare 
suggestion made it plain to almost any intelli- 


) gent person. 


“ Keep it to yourself, Henry! Keep it all to 
yourself!” was the earnest injunction of his 
wife, who had no great faith in human nature. 
“Don’t let a soul at the shop know what you 
are doing, until all the models are ready and 
your patent secured.” 

“Trust me for that, Mary,” he answered, 
with the firmness of a man who felt the value 
of his secret, 

Now that Fabian had taken his wife into his 
confidence, he could pursue his work, to which 
all his evenings were devoted, with a direct- 
ness of purpose that met with no outside im- 
pediments. With her, his secret was as safe as 
with himself; nay, safer, for all day he was 
(153) 
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surrounded by fellow-workmen in a large ma- { lost in thought for a considerable time. Oc 


chine shop, and it was impossible for him not 
to betray the fact, that his mind was deeply oc- 


3 


cupied with something beyond his daily tasks. ‘ 


The hurried sketch of some strange piece of 
machinery, made at times half stealthily; the 
tool not required in his daily work, occasion- 


ally seen on his bench; his absent or abstracted ? 
‘ work. 


manner—all gave notice of the fact that Fabian 
had taken up the réle of an inventor. 


“TI wonder what he can be after?” said a ( 
fellow-workman, named Sterling, knitting, as ) 


he spoke, his heavy eyebrows. This remark 
was to one of the foremen in the establish- 
ment. 

“ After a wild goose,” was the curt reply. 

“ Not the man,” answered Sterling. “ Fabian’s 
mind is too well balanced. It’s my opinion, 
that he’s going to make his own, or somebody 
else’s fortune. Somebody else’s most likely. 
It is generally so.” ; 

The foreman, whose name was Darnell, 
shrugged his shoulders, as he said, in a lower 
tone, half confidentially—“ If there’s going to 
be a fortune, it might as well be for us as any- 
body else—ha?” 

“Just my own thought, Mr. Darnell. In 
this world one man sows and another reaps. 
That’s the rule. I’ve lived long enough to 
know this. And if the man who sows loses 
the harvest, what matter is it who reaps? My 
rights are as good as my neighbor’s. Let the 
shrewdest and smartest go in and win, say I.” 

The two men, now clearly understanding 
each other, talked together for some minutes 
longer, and then separated. 

From this time, Sterling manifested the 
friendliest regard for Fabian; but the latter 
had too fine a moral quality to respond with 
anything beyond a gentlemanly kindness, The 
man’s coarse nature repelled him. 

One day, the workman—a dull, plodding 
hand—whe occupied the bench next to Fabian, 
was discharged, under some pretext, by Darnell, 
the foreman. The bench remained vacant for 
a couple of days. On the second day, Darnell, 
standing near to Fabian, called across the shop 
to Sterling, and told him to change his tools to 
the vacant bench, as it had a better lathe than 
the one he was using. This brought Sterling 
close to the man in whom he now felt so lively 
an interest. Without appearing to observe him, 
he watched Fabian closely from morning’ till 
night, and all he saw confirmed the impression 
that his fellow workman was deeply absorbed 
in some mechanical invention. Often he would 
see him pause in his work, and sit motionless, 
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casionally he would make a hurried draft of 
something on a piece of paper; study it for 
a few moments, and then thrust it into his 
pocket. Scarcely a day passed that he did 
not file or turn in his lathe some small piece 
of iron or brass, which the sharp eyes of Ster- 
ling detected as not belonging to his regular 


For fear of exciting suspicion, Sterling 
never seemed to notice any of these things. He 
made himself very friendly. Talked about the 
current news of the day; gossiped on shop- 
matters, and sought in every way to break down 
the quiet reserve of Fabian, and get into his 
confidence. But, just so near could he come, 
and no nearer. 

The foreman, Darnell, had, also, a changed 
manner towards Fabian, not unnoticed by the 
latter. It was more respectful than formerly, 

“What do you make out of him?” asked the 
foreman of Sterling, a week after he had given 
his accomplice the bench purposely made va- 
cant beside Fabian. 

“Nothing,” was the moody answer, “except 
that he’s completely absorbed in something, 
and that something an invention, on which he 
is at work every evening. I’ve tried my best 
to get an invitation to call and see him; but he 
wont take any hint I can give. Over and over 
again have I asked him to call in and take a 
game of draughts or backgammon with me; 
but he excuses himself by saying that he rarely 
goes out at night. 

“Does he drink anything?” asked Darnell. 

“T’ve seen him take a glass of ale, now and 
then; but very seldom.” 

“Can’t we get round him in that way? A 
glass of ale or wine often has a magical effect. 
When the wine’s in, the wit’s out, you know.” 

Sterling knit his heavy brows, and thought 
for a good while. At last, striking his hands 
together, he exclaimed—“TI have it!” while a 
gleam of satisfaction went over his face. “Our 
Building Association, of which he is Secretary, 
meets again in three weeks from to-morrow.” 

“Well?” 

“ At that meeting a committee will have to 
be appointed to audit the Treasurer’s accounts.” 

“Well?” 

“You are President.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And will appoint the auditing committee.” 

“ Yes,” 

“Make me chairman, and put on Fabian,” 
said Sterling. 

“What then?” 
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“Of me I shall have to fix the time of } 


meeting.” 
“ Well?” 
“J will call it at my own house, in the even- 


ing. It must be so arranged that you, Fabian 
and I constitute this committee.” 

“No trouble as to that,” said Darnell. “What 
next in the programme ?” 

“Ags soon as we have made the audit, you 
must go off hurriedly on the plea of an engage- 
ment, leaving Fabian with me. I shall have a 
bottle of wine ready for the occasion, and as he 
cannot plead teetotalism as an excuse for not 
joining me in a social glass, I will warm up his 
blood, and set his tongue free, if possible.” 

A heavy slap on his companion’s shoulder 
was Darnell’s sign of approval. “If one glass 
doesn’t do the work, let him have half a dozen.” 

“Trust me for that,” answered Sterling, with 
asinister leer at the foreman. “I am not over 
scrupulous.” 

One evening, a few weeks after, as Fabian 
sat at the supper-table with his wife and chil- 
dren—there were four children; two daughters 
and two sons—F anny, the eldest, just in her 
fifteenth year, said, with a half doubtful look 
at her father—“I wish I could take music 
lessons; but it costs so much, and we are poor.” 
Then she added, playfully, leaning in a fond ; 
way towards her father—“ Haven’t we a ship § 
coming in ?” ‘ 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” replied Fabian, light ? 
breaking into his face, and revealing the con- 
fident hopes that grew stronger in his heart 
every day. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Fanny, clapping her hands, 
“how I wish it would arrive! Is it richly laden, 
papa, dear?” and the affectionate girl lhew 
down his head and kissed him. 

“Some ships return in ballast only,” said the 
father, veiling with a sober expression the light : 
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that was flooding his face. “And mine, if she 
ever does come in, may bring only a heap of 
cobble stones instead of golden treasure.” 

“Don’t say that, papa! I can’t bear it,” an- 
ewered the girl. “Oh, I want to take music 
lessons so badly. I’m nearly fifteen years old, 
and if I don’t begin soon, my fingers will grow 
stiff, and T’ll never make a good player. I 
love music so!” 

“What will a teacher cost?” asked the father. 

“Milly Gray’s teacher charges twenty-five 
dollars a quarter,” returned Fanny. 

Fabian sighed. His daughter noticed this, 


and said quickly—“ Of course you can ¢ afford 
it now; but when the ship comes in!” 
* Then, dear, you shall have the best music 


and French teachers in the city,” replied 
Fabian, with a thrill of pleasant anticipation 
in his voice. 

“ And we'll move out of this mean old house; 
wont we ?” said John, next younger than Fanny. 
He was a handsome boy of thirteen, and the 
best scholar in his class at the public school. 
“T don’t like the boys about here. They fight, 
and swear, and worry a fellow’s life out of 
him.” 

“The wisest thing for us all,” spoke up the 
mother, whose wasted features showed how 
much she needed the ship’s arrival, “is to 
make the best of what we have. This looking 
for a ship to come in is very apt to breed dis- 
content. God knows what is good for us, and 
we are in His hands.” 

She meant to speak the last sentence in a 
cheerful tone, but on the closing word her voice 
faded out with a sigh. None in that humble 
dwelling looked and longed as ardently for the 
coming ship; for on her weak shoulders, that 
stooped daily more and more, the heaviest 
burdens rested. 

And yet that sighing cadence was not $ frou 
any thought of herself. Her eyes had wan- 
dered, as she spoke, to the face of Mary, her 
youngest daughter—Mary, her invalid child— 
Mary, the sweet, patient sufferer, whose presence 
in that household was a perpetual yet precious 
burden to the hearts of all, drawing them closer 
together in a loving interest for one who grew 
dearer and dearer to them every hour. 

Up from the tenderest depths of the mother’s 
heart came that sigh, as she looked into Mary’s 
face, which had brightened like the others as 
they talked of the coming ship. All the rest 
were strong and healthy, and, even if the ship 
never arrived, could hold their own with the 
world ; but Mary was helpless. 

There was silence for a little while, then 
Fabian rose from the table, and said, playfully, 
as he bent over Mary, and laid his hand gently 
on her head—“TI saw a chair, lined with soft 
cushions, in at Wilson’s furniture store to-day, 
and thought how nice it would be for you, 
dear. You shall have it when the ship comes 
in.” 

The child did not answer. But the look of 
grateful love that filled her large brown eyes 
as she turned them to his face, made Fabian 
long more earnestly for the success that seemed 
just about crowning his work. Leaving his 
family, he went to the room where he spent 
most of every evening in tryitig to perfect his 
‘invention. It was about right now. Every 
important difficulty had been surmounted, and 
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he had a working model, all ready to submit ?) tell; but an evil foreboding had come suddenly 
with the patent papers as soon as they could be ( like the blackness of darkness, on her heart, 
drawn up. He was examining this model, his ) and would not pass away. She had no Sie 
mind strongly excited over the result, when his ( faith in the invention. It would disappoint alj 
wife came in with her quiet step. their hopes; of that she was sure. 

“The work is done, Mary!” said Fabian in ? Meanwhile her husband was hurrying to his 
a tone of exultation. “The ship is in sight, | engagement. 
richly freighted.” » “A little behind time,” said Darnell, the 

The wife smiled at her husbands’s enthusi- ( foreman, as he came in. 
asm, and said gently, “Don’t be too confident, § “Haven’t kept you waiting long, I hope?” re. 
Henry. Nothing is sure, except——” 2 turned Fabian. 

“There!” exclaimed Fabian, interrupting his | “O no; but let’s to business at once, as | 
wife—“TI came near forgetting that committee. ) have another engagement this evening.” 

I don’t know why they put me on it, for ’m ( So the three men took up the Treasurer's 
not much of a hand at figures.” accounts they had met to examine, and in hali 

“What committee?” asked Mrs. Fabian. an hour completed their work. 

“T am one of three to audit the accounts of { “And now,” said Darnell, as he signed the 
our Treasurer.” certificate of audit, “pray excuse me,” and he 

“O yes, so you told me. And you meet to- ( hurried off, leaving Sterling and Fabian to- 
night?” A cold shadow seemed to drop down ‘ gether. The latter made a motion to follow, 
over Mrs. Fabian, causing an inwaid shiver. } but Sterling laid his hand on his arm, saying 
The faint color which had warmed her pale { in a positive way— 
face went out of it instantly. ) “No, no, my friend! It’s early in the evening 

“Yes, we meet to-night, and I came near ( yet. Sit down and let us have a chat, if it’s 
forgetting it.” ‘ only for ten minutes. Don’t run off as if you 

“And you must go?” said Mrs, Fabian, a ? were afraid of me!” 
husky tremor in her voice that she could not { With some reluctance, Fabian resumed his 
repress. ) chair. 

“Of course. But what ails you? Youlook ( “It’s pleasant,” said Sterling, “to hear a 
scared.” ( friend’s voice, now and. then, sounding ina 

“T don’t know, Henry; but there’s a great 2 natural way. The fact is, one hardly knows, in 
load here!” And the wife laid her hand over ( the shop, what his own voice is like; theres 
her heart. “It came all at once. Oh, I wish ) such a mixed up din of wheels, hammers, files 
you wouldn’t go out!” and all that.” 

“But I must go, dear. It’s a business en- “Din enough to distract any one; only, we 
gagement, and has to be kept. I ought to be ? get used to it,” replied Fabian. His thought 
there now.” ‘ was somewhere else, and he spoke absently, 

And Fabian hurried off, leaving his wife ) “It’s a miserable sort of life we hewers of 
standing in statue-like stillness, She did not ( wood and drawers of water have to live,” said 
move for some minutes after he was gone; then 5 Sterling. “As hard as we can spring to it from 
she sunk down into a chair like one whose ( morning till night, and only just able to keep 
strength had failed suddenly, and sat for a long § the wolf from our doors.” 
time with a strange, stony look on her face. He sighed in a natural way, dropped his eyes 

“God help us all!” she at last exclaimed, as { to the floor, and seemed to be lost in thought. 
a flood of tears gushed over her cheeks. “The ) As Fabian made no response, Sterling, aftera 
ship will never come in!” 2 short time, said, looking towards his wife, 

She was very still again for a good while, sit- § “‘ Haven’t we a bottle of wine left out of the half 
ting with eyes cast down and fixed; but the ex- ) dozen your brother sent us last spring? It was 
pression of her countenance gradually softened, { capital stuff. If there is one, I’d like to break 
until the old patience came back, but not the ) it in honor of our friend to-night.” 
old touch of cheerfulness that made it so pleas- Now Fabian had been asked, only a week 
ant to look upon. before, to sign the teetotal pledge; but he re 

The model of the new invention which was ) fused, saying that he wasn’t fond of liquor and, 
to lift them out of the vale of poverty stood ( therefore, in no danger of becoming a drunk- 
just in front of her. Her eyes fell upon it, and ) ard. If he had signed, he would now have 
a low thrill of pain crept along her nerves to ( said—“Don’t open the bottle for me—I’m a 
her heart. What ailed her? She could not ‘ teetotaller.” But he had no such reason to offer; 
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and any other would have given offence. So ° 


he could do nothing but wait for the wine, 
which Mrs. Sterling soon produced. The cork 
was drawn, and two glasses filled. Sterling 
lifted one and Fabian the other—touched them 
in silence, and drank, looking into each other’s 
faces. A quick, fiery thrill, almost electric, 
shot through Fabian’s nerves; then a softer 
glow pervaded his whole body, giving it a 
genial warmth and sense of comfort. 

“What do you think of that?” asked Ster- 
ling. 

“JT am no judge of wine,” answered Fabian; 
“but, I should call this excellent.” 

“Let me fill your glass again.” And Ster- 
ling took up the bottle, 

“No, thank you!” Fabian spoke positively, 
as he drew away his glass. “I limit myself 
always. In fact, I rarely take anything stronger 
than tea or coffee. Once in awhile, as on the 
present occasion, I drink with a friend; but 
never take more than a single glass of any- 
thing.” 

“A very good rule,” said Sterling, falling in 
with Fabian’s mood. “I know forty men in 
the shop who would bea thousand times better 
off than they are, if they would adopt it also. 
By-the-way, Fabian,” and he leaned towards 
his friend, dropping his voice, and speaking in 
a confidential way, “I overheard Darnell and 
Mr. Bertram talking about you this morning.” 

“About me!” Fabian’s brain was slightly 
exhilarated, and in just the same degree ob- 
scured, by the glass of wine. “ What had they 
to say about me?” 

Sterling’s keen eyes were upon him, and saw 
that he was now only half on guard. “Oh, 
nothing of very great importance; and yet, 
you might think it so. Baker is going to 
Altoona, and you were mentioned as one who 
might be able to take his place.” 

“As foreman?” 

“ Tes.’’ 

Fabian shook his head. 
position.”’ 

“Don’t want it!” 

“ No.” 

“You only make sixteen dollars a week; 
and this would give you at least a hundred and 
twenty dollars a month.” 2 

“For all that, I wouldn’t accept it; at least 
not now.” 

“Oh! you have something better in view!” 

“Perhaps I have,” answered Fabian, with a 
look of mystery, which surprised even Sterling. 

That one glass of wine was doing its work 
bravely, 


“Don’t want the 
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“ But you'll never make that thing go!” said 
Sterling, in a confident way. 

“Why not?” was the quick inquiry. 

“ Because water wont run up hill.” Sterling 
hid, carefully, every sign of interest, as he 
spoke. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Fa- 
bian. 

“Simply,” replied his fellow-workman, “that 
any attempt, in a mechanical contrivance, to 
go past a natural law, will fail.” 

“T shall not fail,” said Fabian, speaking with 
considerable warmth. 

“You will, unless one defect in your ma- 
chine is overcome,” answered Sterling, with a 
quiet assurance that did its intended work on 
the mind of Fabian. 

“What do you know of my machine?” he 
asked, showing the surprise he felt, which was 
not unmingled with alarm. 

“Ho! And did you really think no one 
knew of this?” Sterling made himself merry 
for some moments. “Why, half the shop has 
been laughing at you in its sleeve for a month 
past.” 

“Let it laugh,” said Fabian, showing con- 
siderable annoyance. “My time will come, 
and then let him laugh who wins.” 

Sterling shook his head gravely. “You are 
building on a false hope, my friend. The thing 
will never work.” 

But it does work! I have the model com- 
plete, and there is no defect.” 

“Tf the model were here, I could show you 
the fatal defect in a moment.” 

“T wish it were,” said Fabian, his face on 
fire with the quick-flowing blood to which one 
glass of wine had given unusual heat and 
motion. 

“ A drawing will do as well. Make a rough 
sketch, and I will show you where the hitch 
lies. I wonder you have not seen it yourself.” 

Fabian threw a look of suspicion at his com- 
panion, whose eagerness betrayed itself both in 
voice and manner. But his mind had lost its 
usual clearness, and when Sterling, who saw 
the change in his countenance, said quickly, as 
one who felt but slight interest in the matter— 
“Excuse me, Fabian. Inventors are a little 
shy, and I don’t blame them. If there is a 
shade of hesitation in your mind, don’t go a 
step farther. I felt as if I would like to save 
you from disappointment; for I know you have 
made a fatal blunder in the machine. It is 
only a matter of time, however. You will find 
it out for yourself in the end.” 

Fabian sat motionless for a little while, try- 
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ing to rally himself and get his thoughts clear. 
But there was an obscurity of perception 
through which his mind could not break. The 
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danger that lay right in his path—the precipice « 
down which a few more steps would plunge 


him—were all hidden. Slowly drawing a 
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“Ts it worth the trouble?” 

“Forty times told. We have a fortune jn 
our hands. It is the simplest thing imagin. 
able; and I only wonder it hasn’t been hit on 
before. But no time is to be lost. Fabian hag 


’ a working model completed, and all his dray- 


pencil from his pocket, he said—“Have you a ( 


sheet of paper ?” 

“T’ll see.” And Sterling, with assumed in- 
difference of manner, went to a table drawer, 
and after fumbling about for awhile, brought 
forth half a sheet of drawing-paper, suspi- 
ciously smooth and clean. But suspicion had 
faded out of Fabian’s mind. 

A few rapid motions of the pencil, and Ster- 
ling saw before him a rough drawing of his 
fellow workman’s invention; but its use was 
hidden. He strained eyes and thought with 
the most intense eagerness; but found no clue. 

“Where is the defect ?” asked Fabian. 

“Tt is here,” answered Sterling, speaking at 
a venture, as he laid his finger, almost at ran- 
dom, on the drawing. 

Fabian smiled confidently, as an expression 
of relief came into his face. 

“That’s all right,” he said. 
you.” 

And then, completely off his guard, he went 
on to explain the machine in every part, as 
well as the purpose for which it was intended, 
led on by the persistent objections of Sterling, 
who, to the last, pronounced the whole thing a 
failure. 

The cold night air that struck on the face of 
Henry Fabian, as he left the house of his fellow- 
workman, sent a shiver along his nerves. He 
had a feeling as of one coming out of a dream, 
the influence of which could not be shaken off. 
All at once there flashed upon him a painful 
sense of the folly he had committed. 

“What have I done!” he exclaimed, in a 
sudden agony of fear and concern that made 
his heart stand still. “I have betrayed myself, 
and to a man in whom I never had any faith! 
Could all have been planned? This committee 
at Sterling’s house—the wine to confuse my 
brain and loose my tongue !” 

An appalling dread so overwhelmed him, 
that he leaned against a lamp-post, almost 
bereft of strength. A man came hurrying by. 
It was the foreman, Darnell. But Fabian did 
not recognize him, nor see the start he gave. 

“ Have you squeezed it out of him?” 

“Every drop!” replied Sterling to the fore- 
man’s question. 

The two faces glowed with intense satisfac- 
tion. 


“Let me show 
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ings and specifications ready. His application 
for a patent may go in to-morrow.” 

“We must forestall him with a caveat,” said 
Darnell. 

“Our only chance. Since he left, a few 
minutes ago, I have partly roughed out a draw- 
ing of the machine. Here it is on the table, 
Wait a moment until I finish it.” And Ster- 
ling worked rapidly with his pencil. “ There 
it is. Now let me explain its action.” 

Darnell listened with rapt attention, every 
now and then uttering an exclamation of sur- 
prise or approval. 

“There’s a gold mine in that for somebody, 
and no mistake,” said the foreman, knitting 
his brows, and closely shutting his lips. 

“For us, if we make hay while the sun shines,” 
answered Sterling. “I’ve got the whole thing 
mapped out. You are a draughtsman, and by 
working for a few hours to-night can, from this 
rough sketch, give clean and perfect drawings, 
While you are doing this, I will get the speci- 
fications in shape, and by to-morrow, or next 
day at the farthest, a patent agent will have all 
in Washington. But, to give our claim abso- 
lute precedence, a caveat must be filed in- 
stanter.” 

“Tt should go on by the next mail,” said 
Darnell. “TI saw our friend leaning against a 
lamp-post in the next block as I came along, 
like one half asleep or half drunk. He’s wide 
awake and sober enough by this time, I’ll war- 
rant you; and with the scent of danger in his 
nostrils. When the wine was in, the wit was 
out; but the wine wont stay very long, and 
then the wit will return, made sharper by 4 
sense of peril. You may be sure of one thing— 
his application for a patent will go on to 
morrow.” 

“There is a midnight mail,” suggested Ster- 
ling. 

“Too late for that. A caveat will have to be 
drawn in legal form, and duly attested.” 

“Do you know where Harmer lives?” 

“The patent agent ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Somewhere on Vine street. A Directory 
will give his number. While I am at work on 
the drawings, suppose you try to find him, 
Sterling. I'll write a note, asking him to come 
at once to see me here on very particular busi- 
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ness, He'll be on hand. I knowhim. Give 


‘him a hint of what we want, so that he can 


bring the required blanks. The early morning 
mail will be time enough for us. Do the best 
he can, Fabian will not be able to get his papers 
in before the afternoon mail.” 

All this that the two unscrupulous men pro- 
posed to do was done, and the first mail that 
left the city on the next morning took the 
caveat that gave them the precedence in time 
over Fabian. 

“Where is Fabian?” asked Darnell, pausing 
next day about nine o’clock, at Sterling’s work- 
bench. 

“He hasn’t been here this morning.” 

“What can it mean?” 

“T don’t know; but I have my guess,” said 
Sterling. 

“What ?” 

“He’s hurrying up his patent papers.” 

“Tt’s time.’ And a sinister gleam shot 
across the bad face of Darnell. 

“Nothing of Fabian yet ?” asked the foreman, 
two hours afterwards. 

“Nothing.” 

“Can he have got wind of our doings ?” 

“Tf he has seen Harmer, which is barely 
possible.” 

The two men looked at each other in mutual 
doubt and uneasiness. 

“He may have gone to Washington with 
his model and drawings, in order to show 
the Commissioner that our simple caveat is 
worth nothing. If he has seen Harmer, to 
whom, as a patent agent, he may have gone, 
and gathered from him the slightest hint of 
our hurried doings last night, he will be able 
to present a strong case to the Commissioner. 
His working model will make precedence on 
his part self-evident.” 

“Put your heart at rest on that score,” re- 
plied the other. “There he is now.” 

Darnell moved away, as Fabian crossed the 
shop, and sat down at his work-bench. 

“You are late this morning,” said Sterling, 
affecting a careless tone. 

Fabian looked at him steadily for a moment 
or two, and then replied—“ Yes. I had some 
business that detained me.” Sterling noticed 
& great change in his fellow-workman. “His 
face was calm, but paler and graver than 
usual. He looked like one who had come out 
of a deep trouble, the pain and gloom of which 
still left their shadows upon him. 

No reference was made to their meeting on 
the night before; and as neither was disposed 
for conversation, they turned from each other 
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and bent to their work. The day passed, and 
the two men, with brains more active than 
their busy hands, exchanged but a word or 
two, though in the thought of each the other 
was continually present. 

The cheerful talk about the ship coming in 
was not repeated at Fabian’s table that even- 
ing. Both the father’s and the mother’s faces 
wore so deep a concern, that the children, won- 
dering and grieving for the change, kept silent. 

“Everything went to Washington to-day,” 
Fabian said to his wife, when they were alone 
after supper. 

“That is all you can do,” she answered, in a 
quiet voice, which was neither cheerful nor 
desponding. 

“Yes. I have done all I can, and must now 
wait patiently for a decision.’ There was no 
confidence in his tones. 

In the hearts of both husband and wife, hope 
in the success of this invention had died; yet 
had neither spoken a word to the other touch- 
ing the change that had passed over them. On 
the wife had fallen, as we have seen, a sudden 
foreboding. It was so deep and oppressive, 
that she accepted it asa warning not to build 
any longer on this foundation. With what 
strength she had, and trying to look up for 
patience and resignation, she was bracing her- 
self for the duties that lay in her path. The 
husband’s ground of despondency lay in the 
painful fact that he had betrayed his own secret. 
In Sterling, he had not a particle of faith; and 
when he recalled what was said and done after 
his brain lost its clear poise through the plea- 
sant exhilaration of a single glass of wine, he 
was satisfied that he had been made the victim 
of a plot. : 

To save himself, if possible, Fabian had im- 
mediately forwarded to Washington his appli- 
cation for a patent; and he could not see how 
it was possible for any one to precede him. 
Still he felt the shadow of approaching failure 
and disappointment; and it was heavy enough 
to shut out every gleam of sunshine. 

On the third day after his application had 
gone to Washington, a letter in a broad, legal 
envelope was handed to Fabian as he sat at 
work. It was from the Patent Office. His 
hands were unsteady as he broke the seal, and 
shook as he unfolded the paper. The commu- 
nication was brief, and in this sentence lay the 
pith—“ A caveat, covering all your claim, has 
already been filed in this office.” 

The shock was too great for poor Fabian. 
He sat for nearly half a minute, fixed as stone, 
his eyes on the fatal writing—then fell to the 
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floor insensible. Sterling, who had been watch- 
ing him intently from the moment he received 
the fatal letter, sprung towards him as he began 
to fall, and catching the missive from his 
hand, thrust it into his own pocket. 

When, just one month from that miserable 
day, Fabian came back to the shop a pale, 
weak, sad-faced man, and took his old seat at 


the work-bench, neither Sterling nor Darnell ? 


were inthe shop. Both had left two weeks 
before, and it was said, among the workmen, 
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the goods were thrown into the sea, might also 
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that they had got a patent for something, and ( 
‘ and its evil work, everywhere seen, while the 


were going to make a fortune. 


“You have the story,” said I, “of our poor 
neighbors opposite. All this happened ten 
years ago, as I told you; one glass of wine has 
made all the difference between their fortune and 
that of the Sterlings, who ignore them altogether. 
Fabian belongs to a class of men who never 
rise from a first disaster. Misfortune quickens 
some men’s instincts, toughens their nerves, and 
gives a higher power to their minds; while it 
takes all the heart out of other men, and leaves 
them wrecked for life. He belongs to the latter 
class. 

“Ah me!” sighed my friend, as his thought 
went from the case before him, to the cause of 
failure I had given. “This taking of a single 
glass of wine, or beer, or brandy—what a little 
thing it is, and yet what peril lies in the act, 
sometimes! There come, often, very often with 
most men, occasions when the mind needs all 
its natural acuteness and strength to decide 
questions on which hang the most important 
interests—when a mistake may involve disaster. 
In these crises, if I may so call them, thousands 
and thousands have missed the right way, 
through slight mental obscurity, caused by a 
glass of beer or brandy. 

“Among the causes of failure in business,” 
he went on, “I wonder that this has never been 
counted. How few young merchants are there 
who do not drink moderately; and how few 
there are who do not fail! The ratio has 
been given at ninety in a hundred. The 
glass of ale, or the brandy-toddy, taken at 
lunch-time, daily, stimulates the brain, and 
gives boldness and confidence in selling or buy- 
ing, where caution and prudence are, of all 
things, most needed. Many a bad purchase of 
goods by the buyer of a firm, leading to heavy 
loss, might be traced to the moderate glass he 
took before going to the importers, or to the 
auction-room; and quite as many sales to 
doubtful customers, as prudently managed as if 
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be traced to the same cause.” 

“You comprehend the whole question,” | 
returned. “Men think themselves very safe, 
in taking their wine, and beer—their whisky 
and brandy—moderately. ‘If I find the 
habit growing on me, I will stop instantly, 
you will hear them say very confidently. The 
danger of creating a habit, is always hiding in 
the moderate drinker’s path, and too often finds 
him out; but there is a greater danger in the 
custom—the one we have been considering— 


cause remains hidden or unsuspected, is appall- 
ing.” 
a 


WATCHING ON THE SHORE, 
BY HIRAM TORREY. 
LOSE beside the silver sands, 
Watching, on the beach she stands, 
For that gleaming sail once more— 
Sail she saw so long before, 
Slowly fading from the shore. 


Lonely, by the window-pane, 

Gazing far out on the main, 

Through the misty air to see, 

What that distant bark may be, 
Sailing landward o’er the sea! 


Many long and weary years, 
’Neath Hope’s rainbow, arch’d in tears, 
With her lone, sad heart of pain, 
She hath watch’d, but all in vain, 
For his coming back again. 
Fathoms deep, on coral bed, 
Sleeps the lover she would wed! 
While, with yearning soul and hands, 
Still, in waiting Faith, she stands, 
Close beside the silver sands! 


——_.059400——. 


“Better Let Her Crow.”—Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, we believe, is the lady who recently 
stated, that she was scarcely ever more amused 
than at a public meeting which she was man- 
aging not long ago, when, an opportunity being 
given, and urged, for any persons in the audi- 
ence to reply to the arguments and positions 
which she and her associates had advanced in 
favor of “ Women’s Rights,” an old gentleman, 
in a Quaker dress, slowly rose, in the back part 
of the room, and very slowly and solemnly 
said: 

“Tn view of all that has been spoken on this 
occasion, it is my opinion, if a hen wants to 
crow, thee had better let her crow,” and thea 
he quietly took his seat. 
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TOO MUCH VIM. 


BY ELIZA WOODWORTH. 


Y friend, Mrs. Vernon, is the wife of a 
\ prominent and successful physician re- 
siding in a large country village. Her hus- 
band is many years older than herself, and very 
indulgent. In short, one of those excellent 
men who never F eats of interfering with the 
views and habits of their wives. As is becom- 
ing, the doctor is graye, weighty and slow in 
all his bodily movements and mental phases, 
and his wife is always in a hurry, being one of 
those singular and appalling ladies whose lives 
are an unending round of energetic perform- 
ances of various kinds. 

Some changes in the world are very curious. 
When my friend was a girl, she went number- 
less terms to the best schools; she studied toil- 
somely and carefully ; she seldom showed haste, 
but always thoroughness; she waded through 
the solids, and walked through the ornamentals. 
But an acute observer might have questioned 
whether all her repose at this early part of her 
life were not based upon immaturity. He 
would have seen that at intervals there was an 
ominous vim that flashed through the apparent 
character, and which might, perhaps underlie 
the whole, and be her individualism, as soon 
as she was grown and had found herself. 

She finished her education, and came back to 
her city home an intelligent, graceful and 
accomplished young lady. Then she dallied 
around for two or three years, people all the 
while expecting her to marry this, that or the 
other dashing young man, and finally aston- 
ished everybody by selecting a grave and 
dignified man from a country village, whose 
hair and whiskers were already turned of an 
iron gray. It was a dreadfully surprising and 
odd procedure. But, dear me! fire-brands and 
“The winds of March are piping!” it was 
nothing to some other things. With the re- 
linquishment of girlhood leisure, and the be- 
ginning of what she had always called “real 
life,” what a change came over her! If she 
had been sent into the world to make up for 
all the “time” which has been lost from the 
creation until now, poor Mrs. Vernon could 
searcely be more busy. 

It was a queer development of life, but there 
was no mistake about it. Vim rose upper- 
Most—energy came to the surface, and was, 
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and still is, ruler. Upon coming out of her 
youth’s chrysalis into her natural and genuine 
estate, Mrs. Vernon made sundry vigilant reso- 
lutions for the purpose of suppressing the few 
old indolent habits which would have suffered 
any ease to her life. As one great object was 
to take time by the forelock on all possible 
opportunities, she resolved, firstly, to arise at 
five o’clock in the morning, although the good 
doctor assured her that, as they did not break- 
fast until seven, six was early enough. But up 
she got; jerked the bell-rope leading to the 
servants’ room, and disappeared in unknown 
places in the back part of the house. What 
any woman with a moderate household, and 
two excellent servants, can do with two mortal 
hours before breakfast, in which she neither 
reads nor sews, nor builds coal fires, is more 
than I can tell. But I do know that Mrs. 
Vernon sits down to the table with a flushed 
face and an air of care. 

During the first months of un-chrysalis, she 
certainly accomplished a great deal. She dove 
into the piles of rubbish in the garret; not a 
musty box of pamphlets and old almanacs 
escaped being put to rights; not an ancient 
crippled piece of farnitute but passed review 
under her vigilant eyes, and was made to stand 
back “there;’ she cleared the chambers of 
extraneous “things,” pitilessly sending them 
to a quiet rest close under the now orderly and 
parlor-proper gable-quarters ; descending, she 
made war upon deeps unfathomable of chips i in 
the wood-house, and splints and dust in the 
coal-room. She overhauled the cellar, and 
made John do sore penance for an enjoyable 

way of doing work during the doctor’s four 
years of widowerhood, in cleaning out of cor- 
ners, hoeing out of bins, and scrubbing with 
stubby broom-ends of the cemented floor. She 
ranged around out of doors, and drove the un- 
happy man into obscure fence-corners, whence 
he reluctantly gathered sticks, papers, broken 
teacups, and other reminiscences of his past 
days, and even obliged him to thoroughly clean 
the easy, unobservant doctor’s barn, which was 
in a mouldy condition. . 

And oh! the long steps that Bridget and 
Kate had to take! What cleaning of paint, 
clothes-presses, pantry-shelves ; what: routing of 
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dirt out of crevices; what raids upon their pet 
places for putting anything unseemly out of 
sight: the glories of Ireland fell before her. 
She conquered girls, man and disorder. 

It was not done, however, without a struggle. 
Bridget rebelled, Kate sulked, and John threat- 
ened to leave. Matters worked into a tangle, 
which was rapidly becoming inextricable; yet 
all that had been done was necessary, proper, 
and wise, had my friend but been slower. 
Every day troubles thickened, not so much in 
consequence of doing, as of doing so fast, and 
taking Time so obstrictiously by the forelock, 
when, fortunately, an attack of typhoid super- 
vened, obliging her to let go her hold, and, 
during the illness that followed, things righted 
themselves. 

I believe my friend concluded that she had 
shown too much zeal for the general patience, 
or brought too great a strain upon her physical 
strength, and thereby lost time, by being sick, 
which must be avoided in future, or something 
of that sort, for, upon recovering, her course 
was more moderate, though still one of un- 
swerving energy, which it is to this day. 

She toils early and late; attends to forty 
things a day which her servants could be trusted 
with, and do equally well; changes work with 
B. and K.; haunts John’s life like a nightmare, 
and, when entirely out of all other things to do, 
does something else. She arranges, and re- 
arranges the furniture of her beautiful home; 
puts her flower-beds on the margin of the spa- 
cious garden one year—in the middle the next, 
and cuts up the front lawn with them the third; 
suddenly transmogrifies the doctor’s private 
reading-room, (which, at its building, she so- 
lemnly set apart for his use through all coming 
generations), into “another” bedroom; finds a 
new place for his slippers every week, with 
sundry other household changes, which must 
come down upon the good man like lightning 
out of a clear sky. 

Alas! my friend never has any “time.” 
This is her skeleton. Not but her days are as 
long as any one’s. They have each twenty- 
four hours, or, indeed, they may be said to have 
more, since she continues to get up at five 
o’clock in the morning. And she works, 
works, works, but it seems of no use—she can’t 
get ahead so as to have any time. The skeleton 
continues in good preservation—not a bone 
drops into dust. I never see her but the plaint 
is, “I never have any time. I would like to 
go to such and such places, but I am too busy. 
It is astonishing how much more I have to do 
than Mrs. A.; she has leisure, [she has five 
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little children], and it is very hard that I must 
always be hurried about something. How long 
it is since I have been home on avisit! But] 
am full of care, now—I have so much to do,” 
&e., &e., &e. 

Thus my friend’s life, which might be 9 
valuable to herself and others, is being worried 
and frittered away. She is unhappy—she is 
too busy, too hurried for enjoyment, and is, un- 
consciously, spreading an atmosphere of dix 
content all about her. Too much vim! How 
sad is the over-possession of a virtue! 


a. 
A SERENADE, 


BY F. H. STAUFFER, 


ENTLY sighs the evening breeze, 

The moon is climbing higher, 
And through the avenues of trees 

I see the old church spire. 


There never was a night more fair, 
Nor heart more true than mine; 
I’ve much to say I do not care 
To tell in idle rhyme. 


Endearing words in whispers said, 
And with a touch of hands, 

And glow of starry eyes that shed 
A light from sunnier lands. 


Come forth, 0 sweet-voiced love of mine! 
To lean upon my arm, 

To share with me a night so fine— 
A love so true and warm; 


To watch the fires of evening gleam 
Beyond the hills of gray, 

As, side by side, we sit and dream, 
And talk the night away! 


20g ico—— 


FLATTERY.—There is scarcely any—if, 
indeed, there be any—vice which needs to be 
more severely rebuked than that of conscious 
flattery ; and there are few habits which need 
to be more carefully guarded against, for it fre- 
quently arises from one of the kindest impulses 
of the heart—the desire to give pleasure—but 
which, indulged in without restraint, soon ren 
ders one the most dangerous of associates. We 
have seen promising young men well-nigh 
ruined by the injudicious praises of well-mean- 
ing friends. Like the growth of the taste for 
strong drink is that of the desire for applause, 
until the wine of mere approval becomes im 
sipid to the vitiated taste, and the victim 
hungers and thirsts, labors and struggles, for 
the fulsome adulations of sycophantic admirer. 
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THE HOLLANDS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER V. 

UKE WALBRIDGE had something on 

his mind. In fact, this had been the case 
with him for several days, ever since he had 
received a letter with a foreign post-mark on 
it, in reply to one which he had written to Ross 
Holland. Not that Duke regretted the letter 
which he had sent to his friend, but he had a 
purpose to carry out, and this involved a good _ 
many delicate relations and feelings on the 
part of others; and although he was the prime 
mover in the matter, his own position must, 
in the very nature of the case, be a subordinate 
one. 

The real truth was, Duke did not feel quite 
certain of the human nature with which he 
must accomplish his work. Most people have 
to take this into account in all their dealings 
with each other; and Duke, like the rest of us, 
had to make the best of his materials. 

These last reflections passed through his 
mind—he had a quaint, humorous habit of 
putting things to himself, like a good many 
thoughtful, reticent natures—while there was 
just a hint of a smile upon his lips as he looked 
from one member of his family to the other. 
He did not know it, much less did they; but 
he was weighing each i in the balance, and some- 
thing seemed wanting. 

This plan of his furnished a kind of touch- 
stone, and before it the quality of parents and 
sisters seemed somehow to fail the son and 
brother. 

Duke sat there, his book on his knee, a 
paper-cutter between the leaves, which he took 
up and played with every few minutes in an 
absent kind of way. Plainly he was in no 
mood for reading; and Duke’s silences and 
little eccentricities were an accepted fact in the 
family, to be made the subject of good-natured 
aiticism and merry jest, oftenest to his face. 

His sisters had been to a millinery opening 
that afternoon, and were eloquent over the new 
styles. One of the girls had been particularly 
fervid in her description to the less favored of 
her sisters of a hat which had particularly 
attracted her fancy. She concluded her ac- 
count of the arrangement of flowers, plumes 
and ribbons, with, “Oh, girls, it was such a 
love of a bonnet !” 


“Gertrude,” said Duke, with a flash of em- 2 manner showed no lack of interest. 
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phatic disgust in his face and voice, “don’t 
ever use that expression again. It is suited 
to the lips of only a silly, frivolous, affected 
woman. If I should once hear that remark, I 
should never want to turn and look at the wo- 
man who made it. I should know there must 
be something weak or wrong in her head or: 
heart.” 

“Who ever thought you were listening, you 
old book-worm,” said Gertrude, more amused 
than provoked. “This is the first time you’ve 
spoken for half an hour, and now you're like a 
a bear coming out of your den, and shaking 
yourself with a growl.” 

Gertrude was next to Edith. She had her 
full share of the family good looks; a graceful, 
stylish girl, with the bright bloom of her race. 

The other girls laughed; but Duke would 
never hear that speech again in his household. 
His own family paid a certain tacit deference 
to his notions, having an instinct that there 
was something right and sound at the bottom 
of them. 

There was a lull in the buzz of voices. The 
millinery and its collateral subjects had been 
pretty thoroughly exhausted. Then Duke 
went over to his mother, and stretched his 
limbs on the lounge by her chair. 

“Mother.” He stopped there; he wished it 
was out and over, he could hardly tell why. 

“ Well, my son.” 

Perhaps she spoke that name a little oftener, 
because, of all the world, she could only use it 
to this odd Duke, of whom she was very fond, 
and in many ways very proud, and in some a 
little afraid. 

“Y’ve heard you say, you and all the girls, 
that you would be glad enough to light upon 
some plan of proving that you remembered 
gratefully what Ross Holland did for me one 
night.” 

“Yes, Duke. I never felt quite easy about 
the way we let that go; neither, I think, did 
your father; but there seemed no way of help- 
ing it.” 

“Tt strikes me that I have found a way, in 
which you could properly and delicately ex- 
press that you held in grateful remembrance 


. that grand deed of his.” 


“How is that, Duke?” Mrs. Walbridge’s 
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“You could invite his sister to pass the holi- 
days, or the winter, with us. She is all alone, 
as I told you, shut up in that country-house, 
and I know it would do her good to see some- 
thing of the world. I think you owe the girl 
so much attention as this; and that anybody 
who knew the circumstances would wonder 
you had not thought of showing her some 
courtesy—provided my life was of much value 
to you.” 

This speech would have proven, to a shrewd 
observer, that Duke Walbridge was not deficient 
in diplomatic ability; although, at present, he 
had no wider sphere on which to exercise it 
than his mother’s drawing-room. He certainly 
had set the whole matter before her in a light 
most likely to influence Mrs. Walbridge. 

“T never thought of that before, Duke. I am 
not certain but this is a bright idea of yours. 
Still, I should like to turn the matter on all 
sides.” 

“T can’t see that it has but one; but, I sup- 
pose, it is natural that, as my life was saved, I 
should take a stronger interest in the matter 
than any of the rest of you.” 

Was that some of Duke’s “irony?” Mrs. Wal- 
bridge was not quite certain. The whole sub- 
ject was one about which she felt a little un- 
comfortable; in short, not quite as certain of 
the ground which she occupied as she did of 
the most of her relations with all mankind. 


“What are you and Duke talking about?” | 


asked one of the girls, with a natural hankering 
for a secret. 

“On a little private suggestion of your 
brother’s—that is all. Go on with your non- 
sense, girls.” 

Mrs. Walbridge’s speech had just the effect 
of quieting the “nonsense” effectually. Girls 
in their teens have always a greediness for a 
mystery. 

“Oh, ma, do let us know now?” chimed 
several voices, while the group gathered about 
the lounge. 

Duke felt a little anxiety to learn how his 
sisters would receive the proposition ; for upon 
their secret complaisance with this plan must 
pivot Jessamine Holland’s real pleasure in his 
household. 

“ Let the girls know it, mother. 
them as well as us.” 

Mrs. Walbridge was not unwilling to get the 
‘impressions of her daughters; for, to tell the 
truth, she was herself dubious about this plan 
of Duke’s. She was hospitably enough in- 
clined. But, after all, there might be some 
inconveniences in receiving this stranger, who 
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came with such claims to make good her place 
in the family. 

“Well, then, Duke has just been Proposing 
to me that we invite Miss Holland here for the 
holidays. He thinks it the proper thing to be 
done; and you know we have all felt that 
we owed her brother some further expression 
of our gratitude, It strikes me that this atten- 
tion to the young man’s sister is the best mode 
of manifesting our feelings.” 

The girls looked at each other. It was a 
novel idea, They hardly knew, at first, how 
to entertain it. 

“Of course she would have to go out with 
us, mamma?” asked one of the daughters, 

“Of course; Miss Holland would be our 
guest, and we should treat her, under all cir 
cumstances, as such.” 

“T’d like to see her, any way,” added one of 
the younger of the group. “I was so inter 
ested when Duke returned from that runaway 
call of his while we were at the springs,” 

They had all been this, for that matter; 
making him go over and over with his descrip- 
tion of Jessamine Holland’s looks and manners, 
while the young man had sustained, with 
rather unusual amiability, a ceaseless round of 
questions. It was remarkable the interest and 
curiosity which Jessamine Holland had created 
in the Walbridge family ; and, somehow, Duke's 
replies to all their questioning rather stimulated 
than allayed the feeling. It was Edith’s tum 
to speak now. Her opinion would weigh 
heavily in either scale. 

“’m not sure, mamma, but it is about the 
best thing we can do. So much depends, 
though”—— 

“Well, go on, my dear.” 

“We have so many engagements for the holi- 
days, and, of course, Miss Holland would 
always accompany us. We should want some- 
body who was nice, and presentable, and all 
that, and sufficiently used to society to show no 
particular gaucherie.” 

“But Duke says she’s a real lady.” 

“One of Nature’s making,” added another of 
the sisters. 

The Walbridges, however, were not abso- 
lutely certain about the quality of that stamp. 
They had an idea that the best society was 4 
necessity to the perfection of ladyhood. 

“Duke is the one to know, as he has seen the 


‘young lady ; and, even if she were not aw fait in 


all social matters, she would soon learn what- 
ever was necessary,” graciously added the 


mother. 
“J don’t think you need have any trouble 
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on that account,” answered Duke in his most 
frigid tones. 

The subject, once started, did not die easily. 
It was discussed, on all its sides, by the femi- 
nine Walbridges; and, on the whole, the more 
the invitation was agitated the more they in- 
clined towards it. 

Mrs. Walbridge did not say, but she reflected 
that if Miss Holland should prove herself an 
awkward, uncultivated girl, the gentility of the 
Walbridges would by no means be affected by 
her propinquity; for it would be easy enough 
to have the matter thoroughly understood in 
their set, and the claims which Miss Holland 
had on their gratitude. This thought made 
her, secretly, more inclined to the invitation. 

As for Duke, he listened, for the most part, 
silently. The current was setting in the way 
he had desired, and, in fact, foreseen; but the 
whole tone of the conversation grated on him. 
It seemed to have a hard worldliness about it, 
that half irritated, half saddened him. Yet 
these women were dearer to him than any 
other in the world—they were his mother and 
his sisters—and he wished he had not been 
born with that faculty for diving down through 
the surface of things into purposes and mo- 
tives, 

After all, were not all women like these? If 
they were, he, Duke Walbridge, might as well 
make up his mind to remain a bachelor to the 
end of his days. There it was, cynical and 
bitter again; his thoughts hunting vaguely up 
and down, turning suddenly in sharp revenge 
on himself. 

When the matter had been as good as decided 
that Mrs, Walbridge should write the letter of 
invitation, for the winter, to Miss Holland, in 
which every member of the family was to join, 
for if the Walbridges concluded to do the thing 
at all, there was no doubt they would do it 
handsomely, somebody suggested that perhaps 
the young lady might hesitate to come before 
informing her brother, as the compliment was, 
after all, indirectly to himself, and no exchange 
of letters could take place between New York 
and the East Indies before the holidays, now 
at hand, 

It was Duke’s time to speak now. “I’ve 
forestalled all that. Before I left the Springs 
I just wrote to young Holland, relating my 
visit to his sister, and entreating, as an especial 
favor to us all, that he would urge his sister to 
make this visit. You know he is not the sort 
of stuff that takes favors easily, and I had to 
feel my way cautiously. But I succeeded in 
getting the consent in his reply, given, though, 
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I see clearly, with some inward doubt or re- 
luctance. I suppose that, however, will not 
‘crop out’ in his note to his sister, which he 
encloses with mine, and which is to satisfy her 
about the propriety of this visit. I shall en- 
close hers with the invitation.” 

“T cannot help thinking, Duke, that it would 
have been wiser to consult us before you had 
proceeded so far in this matter. Circumstances 
might have made it inconvenient to receive 
your friend’s sister at this time.” 

Mrs. Walbridge’s tones showed that lady not 
very well pleased at this summary way of pass- 
ing her over. 

“T could hardly conceive of any circum- 
stances strong enough to prevent a courtesy of 
this kind to one where I, at least, owe so much. 
In that case, however, I knew my friend, and 
could make it right with him, so I consulted 
nobody.” 

“Tt was just like one of Duke’s odd ways of 
doing things, mamma,” volunteered the young- 
est but one of the daughters, and Mrs. Wal- 
bridge was obliged to be content with this ex- 
planation. 

After the matter had been settled, and Duke 
had gained his point, he went back to the table 
and his arm-chair; still, he did not feel satis- 
fied, as a man naturally would who has carried 
a delicate bit of diplomacy to a successful 
issue. A good many of those miserable doubts 
which come to chill us all, after we have 
achieved some purpose on which we have 
strenuously set our minds, came now to harass 
Duke Walbridge. 

Would this visit of Jessamine Holland’s be 
really pleasant to her, after all? Shy, sensitive, 
impressible, would she not feel the family at- 
mosphere, and apprehend, if she did not com- 
prehend, the observation and criticism of which 
she certainly would be the object? He had no 
fear on the score of attention and politeness; 
but there was something that went deeper than 
that; would there be any generous and hearty 
warmth in welcoming to their home the fair and 
bewildered young stranger, setting her at her 
ease, in the midst of the luxury and splendor, 
and giving her a sense of dropping into some 
downy-lined nest of shelter and comfort? Think- 
ing these thoughts, Duke Walbridge gave a 
sudden blow with his foot to a small ottoman 
at his feet, and turned it over—an ebullition of 
the doubt and irritation that was in him. 

Eva noticed the movement. “You pushed 
that over as though you were angry at some- 
body or something, Duke.” 

“Perhaps I was at both a little,” with that 
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grim look on his face, which never came with- 
out something wrong lay beneath it. 

“Ts it because Miss Holland is really to come 
and see us?” asked Eva, trying a bit of a joke. 

She had no answer. Duke turned and looked 
at his sister a moment, with that look peculiar 
to him, and that always went deeper than one’s 
face. ‘“ Are you glad she is coming, Eva?” he 
asked at last. 

“Why, yes; I’m delighted, Duke. Aren’t 
you?” 

“T’m not certain.” 

“Why, I thought you’d quite set your heart 
on it, and was the prime mover in the whole 
affair.” 

“That doesn’t prevent my being doubtful 
whether it is a wise experiment—whether the 
sister of my friend will really enjoy herself 
among us.” 

“Why, how can she help it ?” asked Eva, as 
though the family hospitality was somehow 
attacked. “I’m sure we shall do all we can to 
make it pleasant for her.” 

“Yes; but you know we are peculiar people, 
Eva.” 

“Peculiar! How do you mean, Duke?” 

“We're very polite and genteel people; and 
no doubt we shall do all that is proper; but I 
think, too, we shall be a little patronizing, and 
that Miss Holland will feel it and be chilled 
by it.” 

“T think you are rather hard on your family, 
Duke,” said Eva, but she said it as one upon 
whose mind a new light is beginning to dawn. 

“Well, now, doesn’t it strike you so, little 
sister?” his look growing less grim. “Just 
think, now, for a moment, that you are in Miss 
Holland’s place, a young girl, born and reared 
afar from cities, and shy as wood birds and 
fawns and all those pretty, graceful creatures 
always are, but a lady, one of Nature’s making, 
to the core. Now, just imagine yourself sud- 
denly launched out upon a new life—a timid, 
lonely girl. Imagine yourselfa stranger, home- 
less and among people whom you had never 
seen before—would the handsome house—would 
all the formal civilities satisfy your heart? 
wouldn’t that want something more to put 
warmth and ease into it?” 

“Yes, it would, Duke.” 

“ And supposing you should feel all the time 
that the people among whom you had fallen 
were watchful, exacting, critical; that when 
your back was turned they discussed you with 
a well-bred pity and contempt for any little 
local breach of etiquette of which you might 
be guilty; though a lady, mind I say, in all 
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essentials, would you be really at ease and 
happy—would you ever feel quite yourself— 
wouldn’t there be a lurking loneliness and 
homesickness in the midst of all the splen. 
dor?” 

Eva drew a long breath. “TI think there 
would be, Duke; but then I never supposed we 
were people of that sort. Why mamma would 
be quite shocked.” 

“Very likely; but aren’t the facts on my 
side? Mamma’s girls are so very genteel, that 
their hearts have taken an awful chill, as their 
toes do sometimes in their dainty slippers.” 

Eva laughed, as a girl would be likely to, 
over this conclusion, but there was some pre- 
cious marrow of truth hidden deep in the jest, 

“Mine haven’t, either toes or heart,” run- 
ning out her foot, and displaying a handsome 
kid walking-shoe. “I see what you mean, 
Duke; and I shall do my part to make Miss 
Holland feel real happy and at home with ns, 
T’'ll leave mamma and the girls to do the polite. 
ness, but she shall feel my heart is in my 
welcome.” 

Duke smiled down on the girl now. “That 
is my brave little sister!” he said. “TI like to 
hear you speak like that, Eva.” 

“And then just think, Duke, what we owe 
Miss Holland through her brother. Where 
would you, where would we all have been at 
this time if his heart or courage had failed him 
once 2” 

“There is not a day of my life, Eva, in which 
I do not say this to myself.” 

Eva drew closer to the young man, witha 
swift sort of caressing movement, as though the 
old terror of that drowning moment came over 
her again. “Well, you are here, Duke; and 
oh! when Miss Holland comes wont I do every- 
thing to make her feel just as happy and easy 
as she would in her own home, and prove to 
her what a heart of gratitude I have, because 
her brother saved mine.” 

“That's my darling, noble little Eva!” And 
the glance of his gray, clear eyes, with the 
wonderful light which they held only at rare 
times, shone full upon the girl’s face; and in 
his thought, Duke Walbridge from that time 
depended more for Jessamine Holland’s real 
happiness on his young sister, who was re 
garded a mere baby by the rest of the family, 
than he did on his lady mother, or her elegant 
eldest daughter. 

The next day the letter of invitation was 
written—a model of its kind—and it was cor- 
dial enough to satisfy even Duke. Each of the 
daughters added her name to the mother’s, and 
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Mrs. Walbridge begged that Miss Holland 


would do her friends the honor to come as ¢ 


early and remain as long as possible; and out } block up the roads, and thus make the journey 


? 
Q 


of her extreme graciousness, the lady even , 
went so far as to add that if Miss Holland had \ 


no travelling companion, she would herself 
provide a cavalier for the occasion. 


“That means you, Duke,” said one of the ‘ 
girls with a laugh, when the letter was read in ; 


family conclave. 


“That was a happy thought, mother. I 


shall be ready on a moment’s warning.” 


After this, Jessamine Holland was a frequent ‘ 
) vague world on whose threshold she stood now, 
; with a sudden thrill, half of dread and fear. 


subject of conversation and curiosity at the 
Walbridges. The girl little suspected all this, 


in the lonely cottage off there among the hills, > 
her youth beating impatient wings against the ¢ 


walls which prisoned it in on every side. 
more they thought of the young stranger who 


The } 


was coming to be their guest, under circum- ( 
stances so peculiar, the more kindly disposed, | 
2 small, blue flannel coat which she was finishing 


the Walbridges, old and young, felt towards 


her. 
Of course, in all this there was a strong 


patronizing element; but the Walbridges re- 


solved that Miss Holland should be inducted ) 
into all that the city had to offer in social , 


gayeties and unaccustomed splendors. 
Her appearance and manners were matters, 


too, of much curiosity, Edith condescending to ( 
hope that Miss Holland was a presentable ) 


young person. 
“But don’t vou remember what Duke says 

about her?” asked one of the sisters. “I asked 

him if Miss Holland was stylish, and he said, 


‘She’s something a great deal better than that; $ 
she’s a simple, ladylike girl. I only wish there ° 


were more just such in society,’ ” 


“Oh, well,” replied Edith, “you can’t de- 


pend altogether on Duke’s statements in this | 
matter. The girl would be likely to wear in | 
his eyes some nimbus that ordinary mortals ? 
could not see, as she is the sister of Ross Hol- ‘ 


land.” 


“Well, really; I don’t know as it is to be | 


wondered at,” spoke up another voice from the 
blooming group. 
And nobody answered. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Jessamine Holland stood by the kitchen ‘ 
window in the country house, and watched the ? 
first flakes of snow beating down through the § 


sharp air. 


It was only a squall, she knew by >? 
the looks of the clouds overhead, where little ¢ 
cold gulfs of blue were constantly revealing $ 


themselves betwixt the gray bulks of cloud; ( 
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but she almost wished that a long winter snow 
would set in—one of the kind which would 


to-morrow impossible. 

‘It wasa large, homely room, that old kitchen ; 
but the light had a pleasant, cheery way of look- 
ing in through the small, old-fashioned win- 
dows, and Jessamine Holland gazed around the 
room now witha certain feeling of tender regret, 
as the time drew near for her to leave it. That 
rust-brown cottage was all the home which 
she had in the world—the great world into 
which she was to be launched so soon; a vast, 


She heard the children outside shouting in the 
snow ; two round, stubbed, freckled-faced boys, 
for whom Jessamine had a certain affection. 
There was a third in the cradle; a little bald- 
headed, fat, dimpled bit of humanity. By the 
cradle, in a small rocking-chair, intent over a 


for one of the little urchins outside, sat a wo- 
man with a faded, anxious face—one of the 
kind which grows old early. You saw at the 
first glance that her life had lain in narrow, 
toilsome grooves, out of which it would prob- 
ably never be lifted. When the smile came 
out on the worn face, it showed a warm, honest 
heart beneath it; and into its warmest corner, 
years ago, Ross and Jessamine Holland had 
found their way; and there was some strength 
and tenacity in the woman’s temperament— 
you felt this in the very way in which her 
right foot joggled the cradle, in the very tone 
in which she hummed her lullaby over her 
sleeping baby—whatever got into this woman’s 
heart would be likely to stay there always. 

At last the humming voice stopped; there 
was no sound in the wide kitchen, save the faint 
drawing of the thread through the fabric. The 
woman glanced at the figure by the window; a 
quiet girl’s figure standing there, and yet it 
concentrated all the fine color and grace of the 
old kitchen in itself. 

“Them flakes of snow wont come to any- 
thing, Miss Jessamine. Wind isn’t the right 
way. You'll have a good day to-morrow.” 

The woman had a rapid, somewhat down- 
right way of speaking, like one accustomed to 
dealing with the stubborn facts of life; her 
sentences short and to the point, clipping off the 
redundant conjunctions and prepositions. Her 
character had its angles as well as her talk. 
Jessamine had tact enough to keep clear of the 
former. 


She turned now. “ No, Hannah, I was not 
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thinking of the storm, but of leaving you all 
here.” 

A softer look came into the worn face. It 
smoothed something there that was not just 
pleasant—a little sharp, set line about the 
lips. 

“You’ve been with us so long, child, that 
it’s hard to let you go; only I knowit’s for the 
best.” 

Jessamine came around now, and took her 
seat on a low stool just in front of the woman, 
and looked at her with those broad, clear eyes 
of hers, their brownish tint, like her hair, van- 
ishing often in black shadows. “ Hannah,” 
she said, “now the time has come to leave the 
old home here, I find I begin to dread this 
visit, and to shrink from the strange people I 
shall meet there. All my courage is oozed out 
of me. I’m just a baby instead of the woman I 
ought to be.” 

Hannah looked at the girl, all the hard lines, 
all the little wintry sourness of her face disap- 
pearing in that look. “It’s no wonder that 


you dread it, child, going out so in the world all 
alone, among those strange, grand people ; but, 
for all that, the chance’s a great thing. I’ve 
seen for a long time that this wasn’t the place 
for you; that it was hard enough for you to be 


shut up here in the heyday of your youth with 
us plain, common people. You needed some- 
thing finer and better, and it’s been a long time 
coming to you.” 

Jessamine thought of the old, restless, chafing 
days. She did not want to draw back into 
their prison houses again; and yet the world 
was such a vast, crowded, awful thing to her. 


She drew a long sigh, and then looked up again, ( 
her face in a gravity which never comes to | 


those who have not thought and sorrowed. 
“One never can tell where impressions come 
from; but mine is strong enough to amount to 
a conviction, that the grand people, as you call 
the Walbridges, are cold and haughty. 
tried to get rid of the feeling, but it clings to 
me. It crops out, too, in Ross’s letter, the dar- 
ling fellow. I can see, through all his urgency 
that I should make this visit, a certain doubt 
or reluctance; a kind of desire to put me on 
my guard against something, without alarming 
me, and thus prevent my going. His instincts 
are keen, as you well know, and Ross would 
not have written as he did if he had felt I was 
going into a kindly home-atmosphere, where 
any deficiencies of mine would be excused and 
overlooked, he would not have said—‘ You will 
find the Walbridges very nice people, very 
elegant and refined, and all that; but I think 
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none of them resemble Duke, unless it is that 
little sister of his who gave me the roses,’ 

“ Now Ross would never have written in that 
way, if he had not wanted, without seeming to 
do it, to prepare me, not only for an entirely 
new sort of life, but for people who would criti- 
cize closely, the way in which I carried myself 
there.” 

“Well, anyhow, you’re a lady!” said Han. 
nah, looking at the girl affectionately. “You 
always was, from the minute you was born.” 
A smile flashing through and breaking up, 
for the moment, all the gravity in a face gified 
with a rare eloquence of expression— “Ah, 
Hannah, if everybody would only take that 
partial view of me!” 

“Everybody will, who has eyes, child; 80 
don’t you trouble yourself if these grand people 
take on airs. They’d better think what would 
have happened to them if it hadn’t been for 
your brother.” 

Of course, Jessamine never would have said 
this—never have “put it” so, even in her 
thoughts, but there was a sweet kernel of truth 
deep in the coarse rind of the words, which 
nobody could gainsay. 

“JT am sure Ross’s friend feels all he should 
on that matter, and his family must, or they 
would not have sent me this cordial invitation 
to visit them. 

“T don’t see as they could do any less,” an- 
swered Hannah, in her sharp, decided way, 
which it was, oftentimes, not best to oppose. 

She went on, in a softer voice, a few minutes 
later, laying down her work, and looking, with 
a kind of tender seriousness, into the face 
which sat opposite, 

“T’ve had it on my mind, of late, Miss Jessa- 
mine, child, that something’s going to happento 
you. Idon’t know how, but I’m certain it’s to 
come of this visit. Anyway, you’ll never come 
back to the old house as you went from it. You'll 
have been into the great world, and looked, 
with your own eyes, on its pride and splendor, 
and that harms some folks, and others it don't, 
and you'll be one of the last kind, ’cause it 
isn’t in your nature to spoil; it never was, or 
you’d have turned sour long ago, under some 
of the skies you and I remember.” 

A quick look of intelligence, a swift shadow 
on the young face!—those last words had 
touched the quick. 

“Yes, Hannah. You and I remember.” 

Hannah had been with the Hollands, through 
some of their seasons of deepest poverty and 
suffering. 

“But, child, I want you to remember that 
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the old house waits for you with a warm wel- 
come, and always will, until John and I have 

over its threshold for the last time. 
There’s a place always at the table, and a room 
always under the roof for you, and though both 
are plain and humble, maybe the thought will 
make your heart warm sometimes, when the 
chill comes down on it.” 

Hannah was little given to speeches of this 
sort, but her feeling now carried her quite out 
of herself into a kind of homely eloquence. 

The great tears shook in Jessie’s eyes. She 
laid her little, warm hands in the hard, brown 
ones of the faithful serving woman. 

“Oh, Hannah! you are the best friend, the 
dearest, I have in all the world, except Ross.” 

Hannah said nothing this time, only the 
head before her was suddenly blurred. She 
lifted one of her hands, and stroked the delicate 
face as she had done when it lay in her arms 
under its soft, baby’s-cap, and she herself was 
ablooming cheeked girl, instead of the faded 
woman she was now. 

And if she did not speak any words, Jessa- 
mine knew it was because she could not. The 
two understood each other. And through 
all this, the white-haired children had tumbled 
and shouted together in the squall of snow 
outside, Afterwards, there was other talk 
between the two in theskitchen; Jessamine had, 
in accepting the invitation of the Walbridge 
family, declined the cavalier which had been 
offered to her. 

Hannah’s husband had relatives living but a 
few miles from the city where the Walbridges 
resided, and as he had been talking for a 
year of making them a visit, and as this season 
was the one which afforded him the most lei- 
sure, it was decided that he should accompany 
Jessamine to the city. 

A friend of the young girl’s, who had fash- 
ionable relations in New York, and who passed 
part of every season among them, and whose 
taste amounted almost to genius, had been duly 
consulted regarding Jessie’s wardrobe. 

The result had been a black silk for dinner 
parties, and a white alpaca with blue trim- 
mings for evening dress, the finest. garments 
_ Jessie Holland had ever worn in her 
ife. F 

“Of course,” said Jessie, “the Walbridges 
will know at once, if they do not already, that 
I cannot afford to dress elegantly, and if they 
are ashamed to take me out with them, why, I 
can stay at home ;” a speech which indicated a 
remarkable degree of good sense and moral 
courage on the part of a young girl about to 
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make her first advent in fashionable life, with 
so slender a capital. 

“A simple, genteel dress will carry one 
through a great deal; and yours is both,” said 
her friend. 

And so, with a new travelling suit, and fresh 
touches to the rest of Jessie’s wardrobe, she 
was fain to be content. 

Even the small outlay these involved cost 
the girl a pang, sometimes. Ross had sent her 
a hundred dollars for this visit, and she feared 
the “dear fellow had pinched himself to the 
last dollar” to transmit such a sum to her. 

If at any time the heart of Jessamine Hol- 
land has half-failed her, thinking of this visit, 
the thought of Duke Walbridge, her brother’s 
friend, has come to steady it. She felt certain 
that he was at the bottom of this invitation, 
even though his influence might not be ap- 
parent there. 

His visit, as you must know, had formed a 
grand epoch in the lonely life of the girl. That 
Duke Walbridge must feel an interest in the 
sister of the man who had plucked him, at the 
risk of his own life, from the very jaws of 
death, seemed so natural, so inevitable under 


) the circumstances, that Jessamine would never 


for one moment draw any flattering unction to 
herself from any attention which he might 
render her. Ross was the bond between them ; 
no light one on either side. 

Jessamine Holland was romantic; it could 
not be possible with her nature that her youth 
should be otherwise; but she was not vain. 
There was a fresh simplicity about the girl 
which struck its roots into the very mould of 
her nature; it gave a certain earnestness to all 
she said and did; and, as it was a part of her 
life, this quality would lend a certain fresianess 
and charm of youth to her old age. 

You have seen such natures; they are some- 
times abrupt; but Jessamine had delicate in- 
stincts, which would always be swift to spare 
the feelings of others. So much salt there was 
to savor the character of Jessamine Holland. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Tt was an afternoon late in December. The 
sky is warped all over with dull, heavy clouds. 
The wind cries out fiercely, sometimes, as the 
day settles itself sullenly into night. The air 
seems stung through with a sharp chill, which 
smites into your marrow, and down into your 
heart, and mingles with any other chill, if so 
be it is there. 

Just at this time a carriage drives into the 
Walbridge grounds and up to the door, and 
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the lights from the windows gleam brightly 


upon the couchant lions on each side of the 


steps, until they seem to look larger and grim- } 


mer than ever. 

Jessamine Holland alights from the carriage, 
and her first glance rests on the stern stone 
warders. 


that makes her shiver as she walks up the , 


wide front steps? The coachman rings the 
bell, and the door of the splendid home opens 
softly, and Jessamine goes in. She walks 
through the wide hall and up the handsome 
staircase to the sitting-room; where, as the door 
opens, she sees in the radiant light the Wal- 
bridge family assembled to receive her. 

And now pause and think of her a moment, 
as she stands in their midst, a lonely, shrink- 
ing girl, the only relative she has on earth 
such leagues of sea away. There she stands, a 
quiet figure, in a gray travelling dress, some- 
thing dainty and graceful about her, even in 
the midst of all those elegant people. There 
she stands, and heart and soul seem about to 
fail her; for it’s an awful moment—one she 
will never forget in all the time to come. 

“Now, Jessamine Holland, steady yourself,” 
says the failing courage in the fluttering heart, 
girding itself up, and then Mrs. Walbridge 
steps forward to do, as becomes her, the honors 
of the house. She does them well. 

“Miss Holland, I am most happy to welcome 
you to our home,” is said, in the lady’s softest, 
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most gracious manner; but she is not thinking, ‘ 


“Poor, young, lonely, motherless thing! how , 


trying all this must be for you!” she is quietly 


but keenly noticing Jessamine’s air and figure, , 
and the fabric of her dress, and that warmer 
welcome of the heart it is not in the nature of } 


Mrs. Walbridge to give. 
Then Edith comes forward, with her fair, 
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proud face, the rustle of her elegant dress fol- ) 


lowing her path along the rich carpet, and her 
smile is bright; but Jessamine does not warm 
under it. And each of those fair, blooming 
girls has gone through her part, until it has 
come Eva’s turn. 


She steps forward. She has been admiring | 


the way in which “mamma and the girls” have 


gone through with their parts, and intends ( 


that hers shall not suffer a disparaging com- 


parison with the others; but a swift thought > 
of a stormy night, and a voice shouting out ( 


through the darkness and the rush of the waves, 


“Hold on, and I’ll save you,” sweeps upon Eva , 
Her face trembles as it lifts itself ( 


Walbridge. 
to Jessamine. Instead of one hand, she puts 
out both, at last, and grasps the stranger—“ Oh, 
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Hicmisnmaihilla 
Miss Holland! I am glad to thank you, at last, 
for what your brother did for mine.” 

The words strike through the chill in Jesga. 
mine’s heart. The tears slip, in spite of herself, 
into the eyes, that even Edith has decided are 
remarkably fine, and for the first*time Mrs, 
Walbridge feels a little secret uneasiness, 

Eva’s welcome seems to shed some new light 
upon hers, that made it, by contrast, seem lack- 
ing in cordiality. She had intended to say all 
that was required respecting their obligations 
to Miss Holland’s brother when a fit season oc- 
curred, which surely would not be on the young 
lady’s first arrival. 

But Eva had anticipated her mother, and 
really Mrs. Walbridge could find nothing to 
censure, in speech or manner, of her young- 
est daughter. At that moment the maid ap- 
peared, to conduct the new guest to her cham- 
ber, and as she followed the girl up the winding 
flight of stairs, Jessamine Holland thought of 
Eva’s welcome, and it seemed the only really 
pleasant thing in the splendid home to which 
she had come. 

As soon as she left the sitting-room, the in- 
mates gathered into a corner, and a brisk. con- 
versation ensued. “Well, now, what do you 
think of her?” asked one girl, as though it was 
absolutely necessary to decide Jessamine’s 
status in the household without loss of time. 

“She isn’t exactly stylish, as we call it, 
mamma?” asked another, sufficiently doubtful 
to need the maternal confirmation of her criti- 
cism. 

Mrs. Walbridge, not quite assured of the 
character of her welcome, desired to be gener- 
ous in her criticisms on the young stranger— 
“Style, my dear, is not the only desirable 
attribute in a young lady. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in her manner to find fault 
with.” 

“She was a little embarrassed during the 
introductions,” commented Edith, who prided 
herself a little on her sang froid, under most 
circumstances. 

“But,” my dear,” said, again, the mild voice 
of the mother, “ You must remember how try- 
ing it was. I wonder she went through it s0 
well.” 

“ Her dress was simple enough; but then it 
was in good taste; nothing of the backwoods- 
air about it,’ added another of the sisters. 

“ Anyhow, I like her ever so much,” broke 
in Eva, in her decided way, “and I’m sureshe’s 
handsome; nobody can deny that.” 

“Nobody wished to, I presume, if it be true, 
my dear,” suggested the mother. 
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“But is it true?—that’s the question,” said ‘ 
another. 

“Not exactly,” replied Edith. “She has 
fine eyes, and very good features, and, in full- 
dress, I should think, might lock nell Her 
eyes are, really, something uncommon,’ 

“It’s a delicate face; what, I think,”people 
would call interesting. I shouldn’t wonder if ? 
she made quite a sensation in society, for ‘ 
there’s something a little out of the ordinary 
course about her, I fancy.” 

Into the midst of this feminine conclave 
Duke burst, panting. The criticisms would 
have to be a little more guarded, now. 

“Has Miss Holland arrived?” he burst out. 

“Yes,.and just gone up stairs,” answered 
several voices. 

“I'm glad to hear that: I was just about ) 
starting for the cars, when an old chum of mine, ? 
from Germany, burst in the office. Of course, 
Iwas glad to see him, for we had footed and ‘ 
staged over half the continent together, and the ( 
sight of him started a flock of old memories, 
of climbing up the Alps, and moonlight boat- 

: «Dies ! ) 
ings at Venice, and pretty peasant-girls at 
Italy. 

“The time just spun off; and when I looked § 
at my watch, I saw I was too late; the carriage ) 
must have gone without me; I rushed away 2 
from my friend, as quick as I could with any ; 
sort of decency, and hurried up here.” 

“Tcertainly expected and desired, my son, 
that you should meet Miss Holland at the > 
depot, but the coachman said he knew she was ‘ 
the right young lady as soon as he laid eyes on > 
her, so there was no difficulty,” replied Mrs. 
Walbridge. 

“Well, Pussy-cat, what did you say to her?” 
asked Duke, to Eva, who had come over to him, \ 
with plenty of talk in her face. ) 

“Not much; but I think she knew what I ° 
meant when I told her I was glad to thank her ) § 
for all her brother had done for mine. I saw ; 
the tears come in her eyes then?” § 

“You did?” 

“Yes; and oh! Duke, I like her ever so much. 
Iam sure we shall get on nicely together. 
They were all discussing her when you came | 
in.” 

“Well, what did they say about her? =~ 

“Pretty good things. They all thought she ‘ 
was lady-like and good-looking.” 

Duke said nothing, and, after a moment, Eva 
continued : 

“Thaven’t forgotten our talk, Duke. I in- ; 
tend to do all J can to make Miss Holland 4 


happy.” 
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“T shall not forget it, Eva’”—smiling on her 
now. “It will be a kind of test of the value 
you set on me.” 

Eva made some playful rejoinder, and, in the 
midst of the talk, her father entered, and she 
darted off to acquaint him with Miss Holland’s 
arrival, 

Just as the dinner-bell rang, the young lady 
entered the room; a magnet, again, for all eyes. 

Jessamine Holland was a young girl, and 
vary human. She had made her toilet, that 
evening, with a good deal of trepidation, in the 
elegant chamber overhead, smiling a little as 
she gazed around it, and thought of its 
immense contrast to the little room she had 
under the roof in Hannah Bray’s cottage. The 
hair was brushed back from the low, wide fore- 
head, in the only way she ever wore it; the 
dark, heavy folds, giving their own eflect to the 
delicate face. She wore her black silk, with 
the fresh lace at the throat. Poor Jessamine! 
she had not put it on without a little pang at 
the extravagance of wearing it at a simple 


home-dinner, but she thought of the group of 


handsomely dressed girls down stairs, and she 
remembered the remark of the friend who had 
superintended her wardrobe, “That there is a 
great deal in first impressions.” 

Mr. Walbridge came forward, and received 
his guest with stately courtesy. Not so Duke. 
His greeting was so cordial, his welcome so full 
of frank eagerness, that Jessamine began to feel 
at her ease at once. His questions came so 
fast, that she could only find space to reply in 


) monosyllables. Had her journey been pleasant? 


Was she tired? and then followed explanations 
and apologies for not meeting her at the depot. 

There was the elegant Edith on one side— 
there were all those pretty, blooming girls 
about her—and yet, I half fancy, the eyes of a 
stranger entering the room, at this moment, 
world have returned oftenest to the quiet figure 
in the simple black dress, and the delicate face 
under the shading of the beautiful hair, though, 
I suppose, that w vould depend, largely, on the 
character and taste of the gazer. 

Duke took Miss Holland out to dinner, but 
Edith claimed a seat by the side of her. 

Of course, Jessamine’s manner at the table 
underwent something of the same covert in- 
spection that her brother’s had done before, 
without, however, affording any salient points 
for criticism. 

The family was ail gracious, although Duke 
and Eva seemed to feel that the new guest 
belonged, especially, to themselves, and there 

was something in the young man’s manner 
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which could thaw any chill in the Walbridge 5 the threshold of that strange, marvelloy 
atmosphere. ¢ world, of which she had so often dreamed, and 

Jessamine Holland, too, had latent conversa- S which was so soon to test, with its various touch. 
tional gifts, which she never suspected, but ; stones, what was in her—a quiet, girlish, figure, 
which the world would be likely to develop; 2 not without something pathetic in its siley 
and eager, timid, expectant, she stood, now, on © background, in its youth, and its loveliness, 
(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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DEVOURING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


[Tae facts set forth in the following brief article, Now let us resume. Had these men worked 
a Be herseryan or" ening mop 4 ae ’ full time, or six days to the week, their pay 
former, the Christian minister, and the philanthropist would be $3,300. Out of this, one-third was 
meet the adverse influence of license laws, under 2 spent in drink and one-third idled away, » 
which the worst class of men in the community (we ( that the actual amount spent on their familia 
say worst, because they deliberately make gain of the or put away for accumulation was only one 
destruction of their fellow-men and women, soul and “ e a 7 
body) carry on their evil work, is it any wonder so third, or two days per week. That is, two days 
little apparent fruit is given to their labors? Ed.] wages per week spent in drink, two more days, 

on the average, lost in consequence, and only 

two days’ labor turned to useful account. Of all 

the work which that establishment was capable 

of, one-third was spent in drink, one-third de. 

stroyed by drink, and only one-third usefully 
availed of, 

In that single establishment drink was ae 
countable, for $1,100 per week spent, and 
$1,100 lost — $2,200, weekly. Could this vile 
temptation be removed, every one of the hun 
dred men employed could in two years have 
owned his house clear of incumbrance—by one 
year’s savings could have paid for it, subject to 
a mortgage or ground-rent, and in the second 
could have paid the incumbrance off. But 
drink condemns these men and their families 
to live in small, crowded, and often unhealthy 
rooms, paying largely therefor; for such rooms 
are always dear, and always will be, in view of 
the trouble and uncertainty of collecting the 
rent, 

Nor is the loss to the men themselves all. 
Their loss is a loss to the community of which 
they form part. Their health, strength, and 
capacity are undermined by these pernicious 
habits, which fill our jails and occupy our 
courts, to the sole profit of the publican, whos 
history is mostly this: Some tavern-keeper, 
too lazy for other work, gets credit with a dis 
tiller by promising to sell his poisons only. 
The distiller sets him up and starts him. 
Usually each of these doggeries is supported 
by a few mechanics and laborers; twelve or 
fourteen regular customers are enough. On 
them the publican fastens, and makes his living 
§ by consuming them, body and soul. 
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\ HILST all acknowledge the evils of in- 
temperance in a general way, it is proba- 

ble that very few are aware of the real extent 
to which the evil undermines the well-being 
and devours the substance of the working 
classes. The following details, furnished by an 
enterprising and intelligent master-mechanic, 
of what goes on in his own establishment, may 
serve to give some idea of the facts of the case: 

The employer just referred to has a pay-roll 
of $2,200, weekly. Of this sum, he says, from 
$400 to $500, weekly, are drink up in advance ; 
that is, when the week’s wages are paid, the 
scores of the publicans against his men deduct 
that sum, or a full fifth, out of the entire earn- 
ings. Of the residues that the hands have after 
settling their scores, a still larger portion goes 
for drink, as near as the employer can guess, 
enough to bring the entire expenditure up to 
one half! Enormous as this may seem, it was 
the deliberate opinion of a cool and shrewd 
man whose attention had been strongly attracted 
to the matter. 

This is by no means all. Drunkenness, and 
the idleness resulting from it, led to the loss of 
one, two, or three days in each week. The 
capacity of the establishment was such that, 
with full time, the pay-roll would have been 
one half larger, or about $3,300, weekly. Not 
only would the employer have been glad to 
have paid these additional wages, but the con- 
stant keeping down of his production to two- 
thirds of the real capacity of his establishment, 
was a matter of serious loss to him, as the de- 
mand exceeded the supply. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SELF-DENIAL AS 
A SAVING VIRTUE. 
ORA GRANT came tripping lightly into the 
drawing-room, with a song on her lips, but 
suddenly repressed the air and veiled her faco 
with a’sober hue, for Aunt Eunice Gray was there. 
Aunt Eunice raised her calm, cold eyes with a 
questioning look, and fixed them on her niece. 

“Oh! excuse me, aunt,” said Dora, “I thought 
you were in your own room.” 

“Tt matters nothing where I am,” returned Aunt 
Eunice. “You are not responsible to me. God is 
everywhere—I am but a worm of the dust. Such 
levity is not pleasing in His sight.” 

“ And yet the birds sing, Aunt Eunice; and God 
made the birds.” 

“But you are not a bird, child.” 

“No, but something higher and nobler, and 
therefore more capable of enjoying life.” 

Aunt Eunice shook her head, and her face grew 
more serious in its expression. 

“Tf I feel happy, why shall I not put on a 
smiling countenance? If my heart is full of 
melody, why shall I not sing?” asked Dora. 

“Happy!” The word might well be uttered in 
atone of rejection, for in Mrs. Gray’s estimate of 
human life, such a state was impossible in this 
world, Then she added severely—“ Rather say 
levity, born of indifference to the things that make 
for our eternal peace. We must practice self- 
denial, and live soberly and righteously in this 
present world, if we would gain the world to 
come.” 

“That is, we must live miserably in order to 
prepare ourselves to be happy,” said Dora, speak- 
ing with a firmness of tone that indicated a rising 
activity of thought. ‘ Now excuse me, dear aunt, 
for saying that I don’t understand that kind of 
doctrine. I think God must be very happy, the 
happiest being alive, for He has all power to do 
good, and is forever using that power for bless- 
ing His creatures. Now, if we keep His laws; if 
we try to do good to others, and so come nearer to 
Him, do we not get nearer to the source of all 
happiness? The fact is, Aunt Eunice, I don’t 
understand this sad-faced, self-denying religion.” 

“Oh! Dora, Dora! It pains me to the heart to 
hear you say this. Self-denial! It is the only 
way to Heaven. The rough and thorny way trod 
by the Saviour while on earth; and there is no 
chance for us unless we walk in His blessed foot- 
steps.”” 

“T have read about the Saviour a great deal,” 
answered Dora, dropping her voice to a reverent 
tone; and I love to read about Him. But I find 


: 
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little said about His fastings, self-denials, and the 
like, and a great deal said about His doing good. 
He was always engaged in acts of kindness and 
love. He fed the hungry, comforted mourners, 
raised the dead, healed the sick, rebuked wrong, 
and blessed little children; and if we would draw 
near to Him, must we not be like Him? Oh, aunt! 
when I think of His love for us; when I remember 
that just the good done by Him on the bodies of 
men and women when he was on the earth, He 
now does for our souls, my heart runs over with 
joy. I cannot be sad—I cannot sit down, like one 
in a darkened chamber, and sigh and bemoan my- 
self because of the evil in my heart—but feel im- 
pelled to sing for very thankfulness.” 

“ But it concerns you to bemoan the evil in your 
heart,” said Aunt Eunice, “for that will destroy 
your soul. We must humble ourselves in sack- 
cloth and ashes, because of our sins,” 

“Ts it not better to put them away than to waste 
time in bemoaning them?” asked Dora. “To sing 
in the joy of deliverance, rather than to bewail 
ourselves because of bondage?” 

“You don’t know what you are talking about!” 
replied Aunt Eunice, with a sharpness of manner 
that closed the discussion. Both were silent fora 
little while, and then Dora left the drawing-room. 

Aunt Eunice was sincere, but her views of God 
and religion were not enlightened. Unhappily, 
the God she worshipped was a far off, dimly appre- 
hended, mysterious and solemn Being, the very 
thought of whom inspired awe and not love. A 
God, who would hold every one to the strictest 
account, and punish with inflexible severity both 
the idle word and the evil act. Heaven, in her 
view, was to be gained by what we do and suffer. 
The good intent passed for nothing, if the law was 
kept not to the very letter. 

Christians after the model of Aunt Eunice walk 
in perpetual shadow. There is no light, nor love, 
nor sweetness about them. They make religion 
repulsive to the young and happy-hearted. For- 
tunately for Dora, her mother was a cheerful 
Christian ; finding in daily duties a truer worship 
than her ascetic sister ever laid on the altar of self- 
denial with bitter tears. 

As we write, we see a pair of serious eyes look- 
ing into ours, and hear a voice saying—“ There is 
only one way to Heaven, and that is along the 
path of self-denial, trod often with bleeding feet.” 

True, dear friend! But we often take off our 
shoes and get our feet cut needlessly. We make 
a merit of self-denial; we chew the bitter morsel 
over and over, getting out of it all the unpleasant- 
“ness it will yield, and then count it as so much 
done for Heaven. There should be more of love, 
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and less of sacrifice. We must give ourselves to 
Christian duties lovingly and generously ; not with 
tears and groans. Such constrained service can- 
not be acceptable to God. 

In the evening there was to be a social gather- 
ing, to which Dora was invited. Friends whom 
she was always glad to meet were to be there, and 
she was promising herself a pleasant time. Most 
of the afternoon had been spent in altering and 
trimming a dress to be worn on the occasion. 
Once or twice during the day, Aunt Eunice had 
said to her—*You set your heart too much on 
these vanities, child, wasting precious hours.” 

A celebrated preacher was in town. He filled 
the houses to overflowing; drawing by the attrac- 
tion of his great eloquence. Aunt Eunice was 
going to hear him on that evening, and she was 
promising herself no ordinary satisfaction. The 
excitement of public meetings was exceedingly 
grateful to her, and she indulged in-it whenever 
opportunity offered; often with an abandonment 
of herself to the exhilaration of the hour as entire 
as that of the most devoted pleasure-seeker. She 
had never heard this particular preacher, whose 
fame was in all the land. Twice before had he 
visited the city, but on both occasions, untoward 
circumstances, much fretting Aunt Eunice, had 
prevented her from going out. 

The family were at the tea table. Aunt Eunice, 
looking across at Dora, whose head showed the 
hair-dresser’s handiwork, and gave her a text to 
speak from, said—“Vanity of vanities—all is 
vanity.” She was going on, when Dora’s father 
interrupted her, good humoredly— 

“From the dissipation of sensational preaching, 
to that of party and soirée.” 

Aunt Eunice colored slightly. ‘You put 
things together that stand in no kind of relation 
to each other,” she said, with much gravity of 
manner. 

“There may be an honest variety of opinions 
about that,” returned Dora’s father. ‘“ Mere ex- 
citement, as such, does not differ a great deal in 
its influence over the life, no matter what the 
cause. This, however, I have more than once re- 
marked, and I give you the problem for solution. 
I have seen two persons return to the same home; 
one from an evening party, and the other from an 
exciting religious meeting. The former came in 
bright and kindly; the latter moody and captious. 
The former was ready to serve; the latter to 
wound. Why this strange contrast? Read me 
the riddle, sister.” 

“You depreciate religion! You make light of 
sacred things!” replied Aunt Eunice, with flash- 
ing eyes. ‘I am pained to the heart!” 

“Far be it from me to make light of sacred 
things,” was answered. ‘Such departures from 
the sweet spirit of the Gospel I hold to be anything 
but sacred. To me, they are profane.” 

There came, at this moment, a loud ringing of 
the door-bell. 
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“Who is it?” was asked, as the servant came 
back to the tea-room. 

“Tt’s the girl from Mr. Martin’s, across the 
street,” was answered, in a hurried voice. “She 
says John Martin was killed at Petersburg yester- 
day. They’ve just gota despatch. Mrs. Martin 
has fainted, and Emma is going about the house 
like a crazy person.” 

The effect was different on each member of My, 
Grant’s family. Aunt Eunice clasped her hands, 
and sat still and solemn. Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
arose from the table, and questioned the girl for 
more particulars; while Dora glided, like a spirit, 
from the room. 

“T will come over immediately,” said Mrs. Grant, 
after getting the desired answers. 

“Oh, do, if you please. It’s dreadful the way 
things are,” answered the girl, and then went 
away, quickly. 

“Oh, isn’t it awful!” groaned Aunt Eunice, 
Then added—“ Are you going over, sister?” 

“Why, of course !” 

“T suppose I ought to go, too. I wasn’t very 
intimate with Mrs. Martin; but we all have a duty 
in such cases,” and Aunt Eunice sighed deeply, 
“Tt isn’t much that I can do; but, we must deny 
I had set my heart on hearing this 
preacher to-night. Ah, It’s a world of dis- 
appointment and self-denial. I suppose we need 
it. Our troubles and our trials here, will only 
make us riches there.” 

While Aunt Eunice was saying this, her bro- 
ther and sister were leaving the room. 

“Do you think Mrs. Martin will expect me to 
come over?” asked Aunt Eunice, as she met ber 
sister coming down stairs, a minute or two after- 
wards, with her hood on. 

“She’s not in a condition to expect much of any- 
body,” was replied, rather coldly. “If it isn’t in 
your heart to visit ber in this sad affliction, you 
had better stay at home, or go to hear Mr. ——, 
as you intended.” 

“Tf I’m wanted for anything, I’m always ready 
to deny myself,” said Aunt Eunice, with some 
“JT hope I’m enough of & 
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dignity of manner. 
Christian to practice self-denial at all times.” 

“It isn’t self denial, but love and sympathy 
that are wanted on occasions like this, Eunice,” 
her sister answered, in a tone meant to rebuke, 
“If your heart is not moved to pity—such deep 
pity that it works self-forgetfulness, you had better 
stay at home. This is no case for the the exer- 
cise of.a poor, soul-saving self-denial.” 

And Mrs. Grant turned from her sister, and 
hurried from the house. Aunt Eunice was offended 
by this plainness of speech extorted, by the occa- 
sion, from Mrs. Grant. 

“Where is Dora?” she asked, of one of the 
servants, whom she met on her way up stairs. 

“ Over at Mrs. Martin’s,” was replied. 

“ Are you certain?” 


“Oh, yes, ma’am. She flew up from the tea- 
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table, and changed her dress in a jiffy—I never ¢ Martins, she would go, and bear her disappoint- 
) ment like a Christian. 


saw anything done so quickly-—-and then was off ¢ 
; « Perhaps,” so she talked with herself, “IT have 
¢ 





like the wind.” 
«But she’s going out this evening,” said Aunt ¢ set my heart too much on hearing Mr. ,and 
God has put this self-denial in my path. We 
need, oh, so much discipline! Every day must 
going to any party this evening, and the Mar- ¢ have its cross; and here, it may be, is just the 
tins in such trouble. I know her better than ( cross my soul at this time needs.” She sighed, 
that, dear good, soul! So kind and so tender- heavily, and then, after a silence, added—“ I will 
hearted.” take it up, and bear it with patience and resigna- 
“Qb, well, the disappointment wilt do her no ( tion.” 
harm,” said Aunt Eunice, coldly. “ Self-denial is To judge from the expression of her face, the 
good for us all. Things don’t always turn out ) burden was heavy and the patience small. 
just as we desire.” We are not writing a story, but exhibiting char- 
“It’s no self-denial to her, you may be sure, § acter, and trying to show the difference between 
ma’am” answered the servant, who loved Dora, ) meritorious self-denial, and that forgetfulness of 
and would have her word of vindication. “I’ll 2 self that finds service a delight instead of a burden. 
warrant ye, a thought of herself and the party ( The one is gloomy, narrow, and in no sense a re- 
didn’t come intv her head. She only thought oft flection of heavenly life; the other is generous, 
the Martins in trouble, and what she could do for ) self-forgetful, loving, cheerful—the true soil in 
them.” which to sow spiritual seed. He who tries to gain 
“You don’t know anything about it,” said Aunt § Heaven by a life of passive self-denial merely, will 
Eunice, curtly, and went on her way up stairs. In ) scarcely reach the goal. There must be a giving 
her chamber, she held a long debate with herself ? of ourselves to others heartily and self-forget- 
as to what she ought to do under the circumstances. ( tingly; and in this will be found delight, not pain. 
She wanted to hear the preacher very badly—had $ Weare not called to sit sorrowing over our sins, 
set her heart on going; but what was her duty > nor to drag heavily along the road of self-denial ; 
under the circumstances? If she could see her ¢ but to do good, and communicate; walking with 
duty, she would perform it, no matter what self- § light steps in the ways of well-doing—singing for 
denial it cost. Ifshe were actually needed at the \ gladness as we go, T. S. Ae 


Eunice. 
“Deed, ma’am, and you'll not find Miss Dora 
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SHADY POND. making of poets and artists, and what we call 
geniuses had not fallen to her; but, for all that, she 
loved sunshine, and flowers, and the soft quivering 
of light and shadow upon the young, fresh leaves. 
But the withered, winter-locked landscape was 
pleasant enough in the bright eyes of the ten- 
year-old girl who looked at it now. 

Shady Pond must be frozen over after such a 
night, and there would be good skating to-day. 

Do you know what this meant to the little girl, 
shivering, in her night-dress, by the window? 

It just meant a glorious time. It meant gliding 
over the smooth floor of Shady Pond as easily 
and gayly as the fish glided through it in the 
pleasant spring days. 

It meant strength, and health, and courage 
tingling through every drop of blood. It meant a 
warm, brave glow in every limb—a glow that de- 
fied the sharp winds and the bitter cold. It 
meant such rare, delicious fun, gliding back and 
forth from end to end of the long pond, as a bird 
.glides and swings through the air. 

Of course, it might mean some sudden tumbles 
and sprawls flat on the ice, and some blue 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

TELLA KNIGHT sprang out of bed in a 

hurry, ran to the window, threw aside the cur- 
tains, and stood there, shivering, in her night- 
gown. 

But the little girl never thought of that, nor of 
her little, bare feet, on the carpet, she was so car- 
tied out of herself by the prospect from the win- 
dow. 

It was a clear, cold, winter’s morning. The 
wind, whose awful grief seemed to pour itself out 
in great stormy sobs and blasts, which made Stella 
shiver a little, as she listened to the cries, all 
smothered up under her warm bed-covers, had 
gone down during the night, and the winter had 
come on, strong and silent. It had breathed upon 
the ponds, and the brooks, and turned them into 
ice. Tho ground was frozen, and the grass, that 
had wayed green and beautiful in the soft June 
winds, was now a limp, yellow, frost-bitten mass. 
Stella never thought much of that. She was not a 
Very imaginative little girl, and the strange, mys- 
terious light and fire which seems to go into the 
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bruises, that had a not very agreeable way of , wore on, and there was no glimpse of “cousin 


making themselves felt the next day. 

But, then, who cared for those, Stella thought. 
Of course, they had to be taken in with the fun, 
and out of it, too; so let them come. She was 
ready to take her share of the tumbles and bruises, 
as all skaters must be. 

Harry Craigley, her cousin, was coming over to 
take her down to Shady Pond on his sled. Such a 
fellow as that Harry was! foremost in all sports, 
whether. it was a nutting-match, a fishing-party, 
or a sledding-frolic! 

Stella was wonderfully fond of the boy—the 
brave, merry, noisy, kind-hearted cousin, just 
half a year older than herself; an only child, 
and a good deal spoiled, just as our little Stella 
was. 

Harry would be certain to be over, right after 
breakfast, for he was always in a hurry when there 
was a prospect of any fun. ‘ 

This thought sent Stella away from the window, 
and set her to dressing herself with animation, 
and by this time the child had discovered that her 
fingers and toes were red and blue with the cold. 

After breakfast, Stella brought out her skates— 
the handsome pair her father had given her for a 
Christmas present, last year—and posted herself 
at the window to watch for her cousin, who was 
likely to come in sight any moment, with his 
bright, round face, and his short, thick curls; the 
boyish figure full of fire and energy in every move- 
ment. 

“Oh! I do wish he’d come—I do wish he’d 
come,” said Stella Knight to herself, and she 
sprang up and down, for she was an impatient little 
thing. 

“ Daughter, I always fear to trust you and Hal 
on the ice together, you are such reckless things. 
Do look out, now, and don’t fall or take cold, or 
get into any mischief,” said Stella’s fond and 
watchful mother. 

But these fond and.watchful mothers say many 
things that have a habit of going in at one of their 
little daughters’ ears and out at the other. Stella 
hardly took in the words, or their meaning, watch- 
ing, in eager impatience, by the window. 

It was a long, long watch for the little girl. 
She strained her eyes, staring up the road for the 
stout, compact figure, which, after all her gazing, 
never came in sight. “Oh! why don’t he come? 
Why wont he come? Oh! Hal, if you would make 
haste!” she “said to herself, over and over, wiping 
off with her pocket-handkerchief, every few mo- 
ments, the blur of her breath across the window- 
pane. 

She had been, as I told you, a spoiled child, this 
Stella Knight; brought up in the downy-lined 
nest of a pleasant home, by doting’ parents, and 
the little girl was accustomed to have her own 
wishes and happiness a very prominent matter in 
the household. You have seen how she had set 
her heart on this skating, and, as the morning 
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Hal,” the little girl’s temper fretted and chafed 
her into a most unhappy mood. 

The minutes seemed as long as hours, She 
would not leave her watch by the window; she 
told herself that Harry Craigley was unkind, 
cruel, mean; that he had broken his promise, and 
she should never love him again; and a great 
many other things, which, in her wiser and calmer 
moments, Stella Knight would not have uttered 
for the world; for, with all her faults, she hada 
warm little heart, and Harry had a large share 
of it. 

At last, the tears began to blur her bright eyes, 
and slip, in a’slow, sullen way, down her cheeks, 

Watch, the old house-dog, missing his morning 
frolic with his small mistress, came up and rubbed 
his head in a half forlorn, half coaxing way 
against the little girl’s hand. But she just gave 
him a little spiteful push, with a “ Get out of the 
way, Watch, I don’t want you to come round here, 
or to say a word to you.” And the great, kindly, 
honest creature slunk away, not understanding the 
secret of the ill-temper which had been vented on 
him. 

“Come, my dear,” said her mother, “it wont 
bring Harry any quicker, standing, there at the 
window and watching for him; and we’ll try and 
see if we can’t help away the time until he comes 
Get ‘The Children’s Hour,’ and read me some 
nice little story.” 

“TI don’t want to read any stories this morning. 
I don’t believe there are any pretty ones. Andif 
there are, I shouldn’t like them now.” 

“Well, then, wont you go up stairs and help me 
feed the bird? Come, now, you always like to 
hear him sing.” 

“But I don’t want to this morning. I don’t 
want anything or anybody, now I can’t go skating. 
Oh, how I do wish Harry would come!” 

Her mother looked at her a moment. She saw 
that in her little daughter’s mood, impatient and 
sullen, there would be small use of reasoning, 
So she left the room, and Stella was there all alone 
in her gloom. 

And so the long morning hours rolled away, and 
Harry did not come with his bright face, his clear, 
loud tones, and the rush and ringing of his steps; 
and at last Stella’s heart, that had fretted aad 
fumed all the morning, grew a little quieter. 

Then it began to grow warmer. Dull, heavy, 
brooding clouds gathered strong and sullen over 
the face of the sky, and the snow-flakes began to 
drop thin and lazy through the air. There would 
be no skating that day. 

Stella drew a long, long sigh, and went and sat 
down by her mother, who was sewing, near the 
table. Watch lay at their feet on the rug, but be 
did not spring up nor run his great cold nose into 
Stella’s palm, as he was in the habit of doing. 

“My little daughter has a very unhappy face,” 
said her mother, in her very kindest tones. 
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Stella did not answer a word. She laid her 
head down on her mother’s knee, There was a 
great weight on her heart. She knew that she 
had wasted the long morning in a miserable, im- 
patient, sullen mood, and that all the wrong and 
unhappiness could never be recalled now. 

Suddenly there was a shout at the door, and the 
next moment, all boyish life and eagerness, Harry 
Craigley burst into the room. 


Stella sprang up. “Oh, Harry! how could you ¢ 


treat me so?” before he had time to say a word. 


ment. 
“You know what you promised about Shady 


Pond and the skating. I’ve waited for you all the 
morning—such a long, dreary morning !” 
Harry drew a long breath. “Oh, that’s it. I 
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before long. Something good is certainly coming 
to me.’” 

“Ts it really so, mamma? Oh, I just wish I 
had thought of that when I stood moping there by 
the window !” 

“Well, my child, you will have plenty of times 
to think of it through all the life that is coming— 
times of darkness and sorrow—but remember that 
the trouble will not always last, and that, in one 
way or another, the path out of the darkness will 


) open, and the new light and comfort will come to 
“How could I? What have I done, Stella?” > 
stopping short, his black eyes full of amaze- ( 


was real sorry, Stella; but you see Uncle Edward | 
come up from the city, and I couldn’t leave him, ¢ 


you know.” 


A flash of surprise and pleasure in Stella’s face. ) 


This uncle was a great favorite with his little 


the rarest of delights. She jumped right up and 


down now and clapped her hands. She was an 
enthusiastic little girl, a warm-hearted, sweet and 
most lovable one in her better moods. 
“Has Uncle Edward come? Oh, that will be 
better than skating on Shady Pond!” she said. 
“Yes; and that isn’t all. There’s a Fair to help 


build the new school-house over at Cherry Farms, ‘ 


and Uncle Edward is going to take you and me 


over there in the carryall right after dinner. He 


sent me round to tell you to be all ready in an 
hour, and that he was going to pack you up safe, 
and snug, and warm under his greatcoat. I say, 
Stella, wont it be great fun going over there?” 

“Yes, indeed, Hal. Better fun than a thousand 
skatings on Shady Pond. Oh, I am so glad!” 

“Well, you’ll see us coming over in the carryall 
at a double-quick. She may go, Aunt Jane?” 
ssid Harry, moving towards the door. 

Of course both he and Stella felt no anxiety 
about the reply. 

“Oh, mamma!” said the sweet, bright little face 
dose to the mother’s, such a contrast with what it 
was an hour ago, “I shouldn’t have felt so badly 
about the skating if I had known what was 
eoming.” 

The little girl’s mother looked half tenderly, 
half sadly at her child. “Ah, my daughter, you 
will find it comes just so many times in life.” 

“How, mamma?” struck with the sweet, grave 
tones. 

“Why, when the trouble comes that it doesn’t 
last, and that some surprise of light and gladness 
lies just beyond the darkness, as the warm blue 
sky and the sunbeams break suddenly out of the 
thick rolls of cloud. It is always best when we 
are in trouble to remember this, and to say to our- 
telves, ‘I don’t feel very well now, but I shall 
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you. For 
“*God is God, my darling, 
Of night as well as of day; 
And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever He leads the way,” 

“Ob, dear mamma, what a pretty verse that is! 
I will try and remember ‘Shady Pond,’ when the 
next trouble comes to me.” 

Just then, there was a rumbling of wheels out- 
side, and a carryall dashed up to the gate, anda 
gentleman, in the prime of life—a tall, fine-looking 
man, with a few stray threads of silver in his 


neice, and his visits were always counted on as ' dark hair and beard—rushed up to the house, and 


bounded into ‘the sitting-room, with a slight 
knock, like one who, certain of a welcome, need 
not stand on ceremony. 

“How are you, sister Jane? Oh, ho, my little 
magpie!” all in a breath. 

“Oh, Uncle Edward, I’m so glad to see you!” 
and Stella was in his arms, and gathered up to 
the great, warm heart the next moment. 

——00 30-0 

CLEAR, Corp Warter.—A dentist, after drawing 
a tooth for a lad, took a bottle from his case, and, 
pouring a little of the contents into a drinking- 
glass, filled it with water, and handed it to him, 
telling him to take it into his mouth, as it would 
relieve the pain. 

“ What is it?” asked the boy. 

“Only a little rum and water,” was answered. 

“T’m a teetotaler, sir, and I would rather let my 
mouth ache than take rum into it!’ was the brave 
reply, and he took clear, cold water. 

SS eI 
Some feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them tnan heaven; 
And, if there be a human tear 
From Passion’s dross refined and clear— 
A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel’s cheek— 
’Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head. 


SPRING. 
Tue rolling year 

Ts full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles; 
And every sense, and every heart, is joy. 

THOMSON. 
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THE CHILDREN’S TABLEAUX. 

HE Home Circle’ was a merry party that 

night, though there were few besides children ‘ 
present. It was a family gathering, and the little ) 
people far outnumbered the older ones. Grandfa- 
ther’s birthday had called us alltogether. The tea- 
time passed merrily enough. People, young and old, 
can always be entertained while they are eating. 
Then, as evening came on, elderly ‘members of the 
party—papas, mammas, and aunties sat down for 
a sociable talk, which was to them a rich treat and a 
great rarity; but, dear me, how stupid to the 
little ones. Susy and Jenny endured it for a 
while, and ‘then began to pull at their respective ‘ 
mamma’s, and to grow very disagreeable to the 
older people. Three-year-olds cried lustily to go 
home; and mammas began to grow worried and 
disturbed, and could not enjoy the conversation as 
before. Older boys and girls were ransacking the « 
house for odd toys, curiosities— handling orna- 
ments and handsome books. Cousin Prue en- 
dured it for a half hour, and then she started up 
to “do something.” She called all the children 
together in the sitting-room. 
some fun,’”’ she said, and bright eyes a 
and sleepy ones got wide open in a second. 

First they had a grand romp at copenhagen. 


This suited for a little while; but finally one or ) 


two fourteen-year-old young Americas got tired of 
it. “’Iwasnt any fun to kiss one’s sisters, and 
cousins, and such little bits of girls” Frank said; 
at which Cousin Prue laughed until he felt very 
much ashamed. 
boy yet. However, she was willing to humor his 
smartness, and proposed several games suited to 
the older ones. 
with acceptance, though, and were really objec- 
tionable, because the little ones could not join in 
them. At last a happy thought struck her— 

“ Let’s have tableaux,” she said. 

Everybody joined in this proposal. The older 
ones, because they thought it sounded large— 
the little ones, because they were ready for any- 
thing. 

“There’s another advantage in this entertain- 
ment, because we can amuse the older people by 
it,” said Cousin Prue. “We shall have to turn 
them out of one of the parlors, and they ought to 
have some pay for their trouble.” 

The old folks readily agreed to be inconve- 
nienced, and huddled all together in the front par- 
lor, and the folding-doors were closed. They 
heard merry voices in the adjoining room during 
the next half hour, and hurryings hither and 
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She thought he was quite a little ( 


None of them seemed to meet , 


“ Now, let’s hm } 


thither, and low discussions; but they did not 
know what was in store for them until it came, 

Finally, two boys appeared from a side-door, 
and announced, in a neat little speech, that the 
performance was about to commence. They then 
I scot the sliding doors simultaneously, and 
there appeared in the back parlor a most beauti. 
ful picture. 

“What is it?” said grandfather, fumbling in his 
vest pocket for his apeetaciae. “Tt looks like a 
beautiful wreath of flowers.” 

“So it is—so it is,’ said the two ushers at onee, 
“That is the name of the picture.” 

“ But, dear me,” continued the old gentleman, 
as he adjusted his glasses, “seems as if I could 
see the faces of my little ones among the flowers, 
That’s my little Bessie’s face, or else I’m very 
much mistaken ; and there’s Jennie and Gracie on 
either side. What a beautiful conservatory I 
have growing up around me,” and grandpa laughed 
most heartily. 

Yes, it was a living wreath; interspersed among 
flowers and leaves were the bright, pretty faces of 
the children. “ How was it arranged ?” some of 
the mammas inquired, and so they were allowed a 


) peep behind the scenes. 
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Little Bessie was the topmost in the wreath, and 
she was fixed in a high chair set on the top of a 
large box. The other children were arranged 
lower down on chairs, boxes, and low stools, in 
circular form—their heads resting each on the lap 
of the other. Little Susie, barely three, lay in 
the centre, at the bottom, on the floor, her head 
resting on her arm on a low stool. Dear little 
thing—wearied out with the long preliminaries— 
when the doors were opened she was fast asleep. 
Between the heads were twined wreaths of green. 
Cousin Prue had robbed the house of its Christ- 
mas decorations, and old artificial flowers, and 
hastily-cut roses of tissue paper were strewn pro- 
fusely in the green, and placed on the heads of 
the children. It did not harm the beauty of this 
tableau that all the faces were bright and smiling, 
or that one or two laughed a little, making some 
of the leaves to quiver as though a south wind had 
stirred them. 

A white sheet was stretched between to fill up 
the inside of the wreath. When all was done, 
and lamps were set on the floor in front of the 
picture, some one discovered that there had been & 
great omission. There was no gauze to put befor 
the spectators to harmonize the tints properly: 
Cousin Prue was quite cast down fora minute, and 
then she happily thought of something which 
would answer the purpose very well; this was the 
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pink netting or gauze, used in the summer to | 


throw over the baby’s crib to keep flies and mos- 
quitoes from disturbing its sleep. This she brought, 
and tacked it by the four corners behind the fold- 
ing-doors. Altogether, the tableau was quite a 
success. They had one or two simpler ones after 
that, which did not take up much time. One, that 
made everybody laugh, was calied ‘‘ The flower of 
the family.” When the doors were opened, and 
the name announced, with a great flourish, what 
should we see but an old flour-barrel standing 
alone; while all the children clapped their hands 
in great glee at this good joke. 

After some of the very little ones had gone 
home, or to bed, the older ones, who knew some- 
thing about Shakspeare, invented a tableau which 
they called “Titania.” It was taken from the 
play of “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

They made a bank of green cloth, and hung 
evergreens and flowers all around. Titania—a lit- 
tle girl about ten years old—folded in a mantle of 
royal purple (this was the piano-cover), lay asleep 
upon the bank. She had sprays of flowers in her 
hair. Her ladies, four girls, were standing by; 
their dresses looped with flowers and trimmed with 
garlands, Paper wings were on their backs, and 
wands, with flowers tied at the ends, in their hands. 
From among the greens, on one side, peeped a 
mischievous-lookiag boy, who represented Puck. 
He held a hearts’-ease in his hand—the magic 
flower he was to rub on the queen’s eyes. 

Far-off stood two older girls, in Greek costumes 
(fowing mantles), with angry looks and gestures. 
These were Helen and Hermia. The light was 
very soft in this tableau, to represent moonlight. 

When this was done, it was time for the party to 
break up, and all the children (and “ grown-ups,” 
too), voted Cousin Prue hearty kisses for the enter- 
tainment her kindness had afforded the whole 
company. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 


MAN. 
PERSONS. 

Jones, a young collegian. Susan, parlor maid. 

Miss Weasgt, an elderly maiden. 

Scene—A neat little parlor; a window with cur- 
tains drawn at the end of the room with a sofa 
nearit. A noise is heard in the distance. Cries 
of “Stop him!” &c. Enter Joun Jonzs, pant- 
ing, and out of breath. 

Jones.—What a mercy! Here’s an open door! 
Ican hide here until those confounded bull-dogs 
ate off the scent. By Jove! what a snug little 
parlor! Some old maid’s sanctum, I’ll be bound. 
(A noise is heard.) Oh! bang it! now there's 
somebody coming. I’ll just get behind these cur- 


tains, I’m thinking, for a few minutes. (Gets be- ) 


hind the curtains, and in so doing drops his glove 
and handkerchief on the floor.) 
VOL, XxxL—13, 


Enter Miss Weasel. 

Well, I certainly thought I heard a noise. 
Sounded to me like the creaking of a man’s boots. 
(Sniffs violently.) Indeed, I feel convinced that I 
can smell them now; but I hope it is only my 
( fancy. (Seats herself on sofa. Sees pocket hand- 
@ kerchief. Rises and picks it up.) Goodness gra- 
) cious, mercy me! What have we here? A man’s 
handkerchief! and a man’s glove! Susan! Su- 
san! (Linge bell violently.) 


Enter Susan. 


Svsan.—Did you please to ring, Miss? 

WEASEL (everely).— Susan, I found a man’s 
handkerchief and a man’s glove upon the carpet a 
moment ago; pray, do you know how they came 
there? : 

Susan.—La! Miss, not I! I haven’t the least 
notion ! 

WEASEL.— Well, there certainly can besno mistake 
as to its being a man’s pocket handkerchief. (Hz- 
amines the corners.) Yes, I was sure of it—“John 
Jones, 4,” in marking-ink in one corner, and 
smd@ling disgustingly of tobacco. Disgustingly, 

Take the nasty thing away. (Throws it 


any follower of yours, Susan? 

Susan.—Oh no, I do assure you, miss. (Cur- 
tain shakes visibly.) Oh lawk-a-mercy me! what. 
hever’s that? (Trembles violently.) 

Weaseu.—Susan, I’m convinced that conscious 
guilt—— (Jones sneezes.) Good gracious, Susan,, 
what’s that horrid noise? 

Susan (trembling).—I do believe it be a robber— 
or—or—or (Jones sneezes again more loudly) a 
ghost! 

WEASEL (angrily).—Don’t be silly, child; look 
behind the curtain immediately, and tell me what 
it is. 

Svsan.—Oh, miss, I dursn’t do it; indeed, I 
dursn’t. 

WEASEL.—It can be nothing but the cat. Here,. 
puss! puss! puss! (Draws curtain gently back, 
disclosing Jones.) Ah—a man! a horrid man!" 
(Screams violently, and, as Jones advances, retreats: 
backwards towards sofa.) 

Jones (advancing).— Really, ladies, I can’t tell 
you how grieved I am to have caused such 
unnecessary alarm. I assure you, madam—— 
(Advancing.) | 

WEASEL (who retreating step by step, finally faint- 
ing back on the sofa, and feebly beating the air with 
her hands).—Go away, go away! 

Jones.—Really, now, my dear girl——._ ( Turn- 
ing to Susan, who screams violently.) 

Susan.—Oh, lawk-a-daisy, my good man, now: 
do go away. (Retreating into a corner.) 

Jonrs.—Well, I begin to think it’s the best 
thing Icando! By Jove, one would really think: 
I was a hippopotamus instead of o man. 

[Zxit. Curtain falls. 
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from her.) I only trust it has nothing to do with 
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AGE. 
PERSONE. 
Miss WEASEL, 
Miss Prim, 
Scene—Evening. The same little parlor; a table 
set with tea-things for two. 


Susan, parlor 


} Two old majds. me 


Weasew.—Miss Prim is fashionable to-night! A 
little extra rouge, I suppose. He! he! he! Poor 
vld thing! It’s astonishing how long some people 
can fancy themselves young! Why, Susan has 
forgotten the sugar, I declare. (J?ings.) 

Enter Susan with sugar-basin. At the same mo- 
ment a knock is heard at the house. dvor. 
Run, Susan, and open the door. 
declare! I mustn’t let her find out I have taken 
to spectacles, though. (Takes off spectacles and 

hides them uuder tea-tray.) 

Miss Prim (outeide).—Here, Susan, take my 
cleak, and my pattens and my umbrella. 

Susan shows in Miss Prim. 

Weasex..—So kind of you, my dear Miss Prim, 
to drop in, in this friendly way! 

Priu.—Not at all, my dear Miss Weasel; not at 
all! I assure you I am quite delighted to come 

Weaset.—Do take a chair and make yourself at 
home. 

Prim (seating herself, and settling her hair).—I’m 
afraid I’m not very tidy. Ahem! What do you 
think of my new Parisian cap, my dear Miss 
Weasel? 

WeaseEt (aside).—Conceited old cat! (Aloud). 
A sweet thing indeed, Miss Prim. Oh, very much 
so. A leetle juvenile perhaps, but sti!l tasty—very 
tasty. You don’t take sugar, I think, Miss Prim? 

Priu.—No, I thank you, Miss Weasel, I never 
take sugar. He! he! Your question, my love, 
reminds me of a tea-party I once attended at the 
rich Mrs. O’Flanaghan’s; and her eldest son (a 
very nice young man he is) asked me previsely the 
“You don’t take sugar, Miss 
Prim?” says he. “No, I thank you, sir,” says 
I, “I never take sugar.” “Faith, thin,” says 
he (for he was an Irishman, my love), “you don’t 
nade it,” says he, “because you’re so swate your- 
self,” says he. He! he! he! 

WEASEL (aside).—Old fool! He! he! (Aloud.) 
Very good, Miss Prim; very good. But I’!l thank 
_you not to favor me with any more stories of those 
objectionable creatures—men. 

Prur.—Oh! indeed my dear Miss Weasel, you 
need never be afraid of hearing anything the least 
objectionable from me; I can assure you, my dear 
friend, I abhor the whole sex. 

Wease..—Humph! 

Priu.—From my youth, up, I have always 
been noted as a perfect model of propriety and 
discretion, while I may add that my manner has 
always been celebrated for its sprightliness and 
grace. For this I am indebted to my excellent 
aunt, Miss Crump. “Never,” she would say, 
“raise the voice in speaking, and above all things 
hoose such words as léave the mouth in a becom- 


same question. 


There she is, I ‘ 
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ing form. Papa, potatoes, prunes and prisms,” she 
would say, “are most musical words, and leave the 
mouth in an attractive shape.” She was always 
most particular to avoid such odious epithets as 
father, mother, and such like, and invariably made 
use of the more euphonious titles of papa and 
mamma. Do you know, my dear Miss Weasel, to 
this day, on entering a room, I never take my 
fingers from the handle of the door without ejacu- 
lating the words prunes and prisms, 

WEASEL (tossing her head and aside).—I can't 
stand this any longer! (Aloud). All I can say is, 
Miss Prim, that I am quite astonished to find that, 
at your age, you have not long ago given up such 
follies and vanities. 

Prim (rising).—At my age, ma’am? TI like that! 
Speak for yourself, Miss Weasel! At any rate, I 
am but a chicken compared with some people, 
ma’am! Why, it was but last week you were 
taken for my mother! 

WEASEL, (starting up).—A nice young chicken 
to mother, indeed! Why, ma’am, you must be 
sixty, if you are a day! 

Priv.—Sixty, ma’am! Then, as I know upon 
the very best authority that you have considerably 
the advantage of me in years, what must you be,I 
should like to know? (Draws spectacles from 
under tea-tray, and shakes them triumphantly at 
Weasel). He! he! he! This is, indeed, a charm- 
ing discovery! At any rate, I’m thankful to say, 
I have not yet been obliged to take to spectacles, 
as it appears some people have! 

WEASEL (snatching spectacles).—No, ma’am, you 
are quite ugly enough without! 

Prim.—I did not come here to be insulted 
ma’am, so I think I had better take myself off. 

WEASEL (shaking her elbows at her).—And the 
sooner you go the better, ma’am! 

[Hxit Prim. Curtain fale. 


MANAGE. 
PERSONS. 


ApoLpnus. AmeELiA, her niece, in 
Miss WEASEL, maiden love with Adolphus. 
aunt. Susan, maid servant, 


Scene—A Drawing-room. AMELIA, SUSAN, 

AmeELia.—Well, Susan, you must help me to an 
idea, or I shall certainly go out of my mind. Only 
think, I had a letter from Adolphus, yesterday, 
from Portsmouth, saying his regiment had just 
landed, and, of course, poor fellow, as was very 
natural, ho wanted to come off here directly to see 
me. I told this to Aunt Weasel, and, would you 
believe it? though he’s my own cousin, and we 
have been all but engaged ever since we were 
children, she declares it wont be proper for him to 
see me until she has papa’s,sanction for his doing 
so! And papa still in the West Indies, forsooth! 
Was there ever anything so provoking? She de- 
clares he shant cross the threshold, if she knows 
it. I wrote to tell him immediately, but he always 
was so dreadfully impetuous. I’m frightened out 
of my wits for fear he should come dashing of 
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here in defiance of everything, and you know it 
wouldn’t de to put Aunt Weasel in a passion. 

Susan.—La! don’t you worrit yourself, Miss. It 
will be strange, indeed, if we don't manage to 
smuggle him into the house somehow without her 
knowing it. (Postman’s rap. Exit Susan. Returns 
with a letter in her hand.) Letter for you, miss; 
Portsmouth postmark. 

Awetta (reads).—“ Dearest angel—Don’t alarm 
yourself, We'll circumvent the oldlady yet. Read 
the billet doux enclosed, and deliver it to the 
maiden aunt with my profoundest salaam. If I 
don’t see you before the day’s out, my name’s not— 
Apotpnus Fastsoy.”—What can he mean? Susan, 
what am I to do? and, good gracious! here comes 
Aunt Weasel just at the wrong moment. 

Susan.—Not at all, ma’am. Don’t he say you’re 
to give her the letter enclosed? 

Enter Miss Weasel. 

Ame ta (hesitatingly).—Oh aunty dear, this let- 
ter is for you to read, I believe. 

WEASEL (reads, first putting on spectacles) —“My 
dear young lady—This is to give you notice I bea 
passing through Chester to-morrow, and I hopes 
the kind lady you be a staying with wont object to 
your old nurse sitting an hour or so with you in 
the course of the afternoon; and hoping you are 
quite well, my dear child, I am, with my love and 
duty, your affectionate old friend and servant, 
Mantua Gooppopy.” (Aside.) A very good idea. 
I will warn the old woman to keep a sharp look 
out to see that that horrid, wild young cousin of 
hers doesn’t come near her. (Aloud.) No ob- 
jection at all, my love. Nurse Goodbody may 
gome when she likes, and stop with you as long as 
she pleases. She may as well take a cup of tea 
with you perhaps in the back parlor. I never saw 
the good old soul in my life; what is she like, my 
dear? 

AMELIA (stammers)—Oh—why—a—a— 

Svsan (quickly).—Tall, ma’am; very tall, I 
think—and upright for an old woman. Why, here 
she comes already, I do believe! (A knock is 
heard.) [Exit Susan. 
[Reénter Susan, ushering in Adolphus, dressed as an 

old woman] 

Apotpavs (courtesying all round).—Ladies, I 
hopes I sees you well. My dear young lady, it 
does my old heart good to see you. (Kisses her ; 
salutes Mises Weasel.) 

Miss Weaset (to Amelia).—Just tell Susan about 
tetting the tea-things in the back parlor, my dear. 
(Aside to Adolphus.)—My good soul, did you ever 
happen to meet Captain Fastboy at my brother’s 
house. [Zit Susan. 

ApotrHus.—Oh yes, my lady, bless you!—and 
avery worthy, respectable young gentleman he is. 

Miss WeaseL (snappishly).—Ah! I shouldn’t 
wonder. However, whatever he may he, I have 
no intention of his setting foot in this house until 
my brother’s return. And mind, now, I shall trust 
to you, Mrs. Goodbody, to keep guard over my 
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niece the whole of this afternoon, and to see that 
no one comes near her but yourse/f/. 

Apotruus (forgetting himself ).—Oh, by Jupiter! 
(Clasps his hands over his mouth.) 

WEASEL (eyes him suspiciously).—Eh, what did 
you say, Mrs. Goodbedy ? 

ADOLPHUS (putting his hand to his heart).—Beg 
pardon, my lady. It was only a spasm as took me 
in the side; yes, my lady, I quite understand, and 
I'll be sure to do exactly as you say, ma’am. And 
many thanks to you, ma’am, for your goodness. 

( Courtesies.) 7 

WEASEL (to Amelia).—So now you may go into 
the back parlor, Amelia, and take your tea. Good 
evening, Mrs. Goodbody, good evening. 

[Exit Miss Weasel. 

Apotpuvs (throwing off bonnet and cloak).—My 
dearest girl, I have had a letter from your father 
by to-day’s mail, telling me he shall be at home 
to-morrow, so we shouldn’t have had long to 
wait; but in the meanwhile I could not resist a 
peep at you. I knew we could manage the old 
lady between us. (Takes her hand.) 

Ame.Lia.—Altogether, I think we have managed 
it pretty well. 


[They bow to the audience. Curtain drops. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 





1. Why is a thief your only true philosopher? 
Because he regards everything from an abstract 
point of view, is opposed to all notions of protec- 
tion, and is open to conviction. 

2. Why is a washerwoman the most cruel person 
in the world? Because she daily wrings men’s 
bosoms. 

3. Which is the oldest tree? The elder tree, of 
course. 

4, How may you best keep eggs from spoiling? 
By eating them while they’re fresh. 

5. Why are people who stutter not to be relied 
on? Because they are always breaking their 
word. 

6. Why are gentlemen’s love-letters so liable 
to go astray? Because they are always miss- 
directed. 

7. Why does the fool who never laughs remind 
you of the wisest men? Because he is a Solemn ’un. 

8. Why did William Tell shudder when he shot 
the apple from his son’s head? Because it was an- 
arrow escape. 

9. What did the spider do when he came out of 
the ark? He took a fly and went home, 

10. When does an Irishman most resemble a 
Scotchman? Why, when he’s kilt entirely. 

11. What sort of a day would be a good one for 
“Running for a cup?” <A muggy day, , 

12. Why are persons born blind unfit to be car- 
penters? Because they never saw. 

13. Why is a waiter like a race-horse? Because 
he runs for plates and cups. 





EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


If you would find the goal of some pure rill, 
That, following her unrestrainéd will, 
Runs, laughing. down the bright slope of the hill, 
Or, with a serious mien, 
Walks through the valley green; 


LIVING WATER. 


“But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but it shall be in him a 
weil of water springing up into everlasting life.” 


LL my way was parched and dreary! 
Only weeds, 
Covered with the dust of travel 
’Mong the creeds, 
Grew along ils arid length, 
Aud | faitered, lacking strength. 


Wandering on in earnest secking 
Where to dwell, 

Came | to the Master sitting 
On the wel! 

*Twas the well of living water, 
Whence He drew 

Full supplies for all who sought Him, 
Cool and new. 


From its living depths He brought it 
Bubbling up, 

And to me who faintly sought it 
Gave the cup. 

Life was in the draught He gave, 

Springing life to help and save. 


All my way grows green and blooming 
As I go, 

For the streams of living water 
Onward flow; 

For the understanding, wealth; 

For the will, the glow of health. 


Thirsting traveller, will you try it? 
Still it lows— 

Still the Master, sitting by it, 
Holds to those 

Who in earnest quest would sup 

Living water in the cup. 


From your arid deserts turning, 
Pause and drink ; 

Calm the striving—cool the burning 
At its brink; 

Here find healing and repose 

Where the Living Water flows. 
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BEYOND. 


BY PHG@BE CARY. 


You do not seek the spot where she was born, 
The cavernous mountain-chamber, dim, forlorn, 
That never saw the fair face of the morn, 
Where she with wailing sound 
First started from the ground; 


But rather will you track her windings free 
To where at last she rushes eagerly 
Into the white arms of her love, the sea, 
And hides in his embrace 
The rapture on her face! 


If from the branches of a neighboring tree 
A bird some morn were missing suddenly, | 
That ait the summer sang for ecstasy, 

And made your season seem 

Like a melodious dream. 


You wonld not search the leafless dell, 

In places where the nestling used to dwell, 
To find the white walls of her broken shell, 
Thinking your child of air, 

Your wingéd joy, was there! 


But rather, hurrying from the autumn gale, 
Your feet would follow on Summer's flowery trail 
To find her spicy grove, and odorous vale, 
Knowing that birds and song 
To pleasant climes belong. 


Then wherefore, when you see a soul set free 
From this poor seed of its mortality, 
And know you saw not that which is to be, 
Watch you about the tomb 
For the immortal bloom? 


Search for your flowers in the cclestial grove; 
Look for your precious stream of human leve 
In the unfathomable sea above ; 

Follow your missing bird 

Where songs are always heard. 


—_00¢0-0——_ 
UNDER THE VIOLETS. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
ER hands are cold; her face is white; 
No more her pulses come and go; 
Her eyes are shut to life and light: 
Fold the white vesture, snow on snow, 
And lay her where the violets blow. 


Ww? EN you would have sweet flowers to smell and 
hold But not beneath a graven stone, 
You do not seek them underneath the cold, To plead for tears with alien eyes; 
Close-knitted sod, that hides away the mould, A slender cross of wood alone, 
Where in the spring-time past Shall say that here a maiden lies, 
The precious seed was cast. In peace, beneath the peaceful skies. 


And gray old trees of hugest limb 
Shall wheel their circling shadows round, 
To make the scorching sunlight dim 
That drinks the greenness from the ground, 
And drop the dead leaves on her mound. 


Not déwn. but np, you turn your eager eyes; 

You find in summer the fair flowery prize 

On the green stalk that reaches towards the skies, 
‘And bending down its top, 
Gather the fragrant crop. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


er a a a NN 
When o’er their boughs the squirrels run, 
And through their leaves the robins call, 
And, ripening in the autumn sun, 
The acorns and the chestnuts fall, 
Doubt not that she will heed them all. 


For her the morning choir shall sing 
Its matins from the branches high; 

And every minstrel’s voice of spring 
That thrills beneath the April sky 
Shall greet her with its earliest cry. 


When, turning round their dial track, 
Eastward the lengthening shadows pass, 
Her little mourners, clad in black, 
The crickets, sliding through the grass, 
Shall pipe to her an evening mass. 


At last the rootlets of the trees 
Shall find the prison where she lies, 
And bear the buried dust they seize 
In leaves and blossoms to the skies; 
So may the soul that warmed it rise! 


If any, born of kindlier blood, 

Should ask: What maiden sleeps below? 
Say only this: A tender bud, 

That tried to blossom in the snow, 

Lies withered where the violets blow. 


—0594 00o——_. 


MARCH WINDS. 
ISTEN, Kitty, my darling! 
Here, by the fireside bright; 

Do you know what the winds are saying, 

Abroad in the gusty night; 
Moaning under the windows, 

Like the voice of a child that grieves; 
Making the maples shiver 

And creak at the cottage eaves? 


Listen, Kitty, my darling! 
The winds are singing a song 

Of the spring that is softly stealing 
From sunnier lands along; 

The snowdrops smile as they bear it— 
A smile for the spring’s sweet sake; 

And the shy little violets whisper, 
“We hear! we are broad awake.” 


No matter, Kitty. my darling! 
Though the March winds drearily blow, 
Iam sure that the daisies are stirring 
Down under the sheltering snow. 
In spite of the blustering weather, 
The crocus is budding again; 
And the daffodils whisper together, 
And wait for the April rain. 


—_+ eo —_ 


A CHILD OF EARTH. " 
IS hands with earthly works are done, 
His feet are done with roving; 
We bring him now to thee. and ask 
The loved to take the loving. 


Part back thy mantle, fringed with green, 
Broidered with leaf and blossom, 
And lay him tenderly to sleep, 


Dear Earth, upon thy bosom. Puene Cary. 


AT EVENING. 
BY REY. D. D. HUDSON. 
NHE tasks and the lessons are ended, 
The hour of quietness come; 
The lambs by the sheperd-boy tended 
Are folded in peace in their home. 


Come round me, while twilight is blending 
The day with the dimness of night, 

My lambs of unwearied attending, 
To fold by the hearth’s cheerful light. 


Come near with your curls and eaprices, 
Tender feet worn and soiled with the way, 

Little limbs with their softness and creases, 
To wash off the dust of the day. 


Subdued, to the Saviour revealing 
Each evil the daylight has seen, 
To pray, in meek penitence kneeling, 
And slumber with hearts that are clean. 
All smoothed are the couch and the cover, 
Full soft are the pillows and bed, 
As still as the stars shining over 
Reposes each innocent head. 


How gentle and deep is their breathing, 
For closed is the last sleepy eye, 

Sweet dreams round their spirits are wreathing 
The tones of my low tullaby. 


Sleep, sleep to the mystical numbers 
Which float on the dim, drowsy air; 
Forget your young sorrows in slumbers, 
While mine are forgotten in prayer. 


—_1oe——_ 


THE CAPTIVE BIRD. 
BY MRS, ELLEN M. H. GATES. 
BRIGHT-WINGED bird from a tropical clime, 
Was brought to sing ’neath a northern sky, 
And the fairest wreaths that our hands could twine 
We hung on his cage; but his restless eye, 
Unheeding them all, turned sadly away, 
As if a far fairer scene he sought; 
And he would not taste of the dainty crumbs 


Which the dimpled hands of the children brought. 


Did he think of the palm tree’s rustling shade? 
Were memories floating back to him 

Of the sheltered nook where his nest was made, 
In the grand old forest. dark and dim? 

Did he think of the countless rainbow wings, 
Which swept with his on their trackless way 

Through the azure plains, and the thousand things 
Of his far-off golden yesterday? 


We waited long, and we patiently said, 
He will learn to love us by and by, 

And will sing to us through the live-long day 
The songs he sung ’neath the Indian sky. 

But his voice was mute till our human eyes 
Could look on a grieving bird no more, 

So he upward sprang to the wooing skies 
From his gilded prison’s open door. 


Oh, spirit of man! like that captive bird, 
For a little while thou art prisoner here, 
But the pulsing air is forever stirred 
By living strains from another sphere. 
And love may gladden. and joy-buds bloom, 
And sunniest skies bend over thee, 
But the low green door of the quiet tomb 
Must be opened wide ere thy wings are free. 
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Tra-caAke.—Make a sponge of one tablespoon- 
ful of brewer's yeast and a pint of warm milk. 
When sufficiently light, add one cup of sugar, one 
cup of raisins, three eggs, and a large tablespoon- 
ful of butter. Let it rise nearly one half, and 
when baked wet the top with milk, and strew 
thickly with sugar. 


—_—— 


A Cueap Fruit-cAKe.—One cup of brown sugar; 
one cup of raisins; one cup of butter; one half 
cup of sweet milk; two eggs; a tea-spoonful of 
soda; two of cream tartar; one of cloves, (ground), 
and one of cinnamon. To be made quite stiff. 


Crust ror CHICKEN-PIE.—A good crust for 
chicken-pie may be made of finely chopped beef- 
suet, and a pinch of salt, to be thoroughly mixed 
with the flour, and wet with cold water. 





Curriz.— Zo Boil Rice for Currie.— Wash 
half a pound of rice in two waters, and pick it very 
clean. Put it into two quarts of boiling water, 
in which two teaspoonfuls of salt have been 
thrown; stew slowly, uncovered, keeping down the 
boiling by adding a cup of cold water once or 
twice, for fifteen minutes, taking care the grains 
do not break. Turn it out and drain it on a nap- 
kin till dry, then put it in a stew-pan with an 
ounce of butter, and set by the side of the fire till 
the grains become tender, though they remain un- 
broken. Do not stir or touch the rice while boil- 
ing; the water will keep the grains apart, and 
preserve them from breaking. Dish up separately, 
and serve with any currie or pilau. 

A Good Indian Currie.—Cut up two pounds of 
mutton or veal, or fowl, into neat thick pieces. 
Mix a tablespoonful of eurrie-powder with as 
much flour, and two teaspoonfuls of salt, and rub 
over the meat well. Put into a stew-pan a quarter 
of a pound of butter, and fry in it four large 
onions, and a clove of garlic, sliced. Make thema 
light brown color; take them out and drain them, 
and put in and fry the meat, slowly, to the same 
color; take it out, also, and drain from the fat. 
Then lay the meat in aclean stew-pan, with the 
onions upon it, and cover it nearly with hot gravy; 
let it stew a little, then mix another spoonful of 
currie-powder with two tablespoonfuls of gravy, 
and stir into the pan, shaking it round that it may 
be well mixed; add a large unripe apple, cut in thin 
slices, and let. all stew from one to two hours, till 
the meat be perfectly tender; then serve with rice. 

A Currie of Chicken.—All white meats make 
good curries, and require no more stimulating ac- 
companiment than the currie-powder, though some 
cooks persist in adding minced bacon to rabbit or 
chicken-currie, This is, however, a thoroughly 
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English addition, and destroys the Oriental cha. 
racter of the dish. Cut up a good-sized chicken, 
and fry it with two or three sliced onions, and one 
sliced apple, in butter, aud add a tablespoonful of 
grated chestnuts. Lay the whole ina stew-pan, 
with a clove of garlic, and a pint of good stock or 
gravy, and simmer gently for three-quarters of an 
hour; then rub a tablespoonful of currie-powder 
and a tablespoonful of flower into a paste, with an 
ounce of butter; mix this with two tablespoonfuls 
of cream, and stir it into the currie; simmer half 
an hour longer; add a teaspoonful of salt ands 
tablespoonful of lemon-juice, and serve with rice 
as usual. The joints of chicken are sometimes 
rubbed over with the currie-powder, instead of 
mixing it with the sauce; but this method is less 
certain than measuring the ingredients. Ducks, 
or any poultry, make excelient curries. 

A Currie of Game.—This currie may be made 
of any wild birds, cooked or uncooked, cut up and 
made ready like a fowl. The addition of a table- 
spoonful of the rasped kernel meat of a cocoanut, 
and an unripe apple, slieed, improves the currie 
greatly. Use the currie-powder only in the pro- 
portion of one tablespoonful to a pound of meat, 
Finish as in the former recipes. 





TEA-cAKES.—Rub fine four ounces of butter into 
eight ounces of flour; mix eight ounces of cur- 
rants and six ounces of fine sugar, two yelks and 
one white of eggs and a spoonful of brandy. Roll 
the paste the thickness of an oliver biscuit, and 
cut with a wine-glass. You may beat the other 
white, and wash over them, and either dust sugar 
or not, as you like. 


Very Nicz Corn Breap.—One pint basin of 
wheat flour, two of corn meal, one of sour milk, 
two of sweet milk, one dessert-spoon saleratus, 
one teaspoon sal:, one teacup molasses. Bake ina 
six quart basin two hours. 





Breakrést Disnes.—Put into a stew-pan three 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk, a little grated 
tongue or beef, pepper and salt. When quite hot, 
put in four eggs well beaten, stir all the time until 
the mixture becomes quite thick. Have ready 4 
slice of bread toasted and buttered, spread the 
mixture on the toast, and send it to table very hot. 

Ham Toast.—Melt in a stew-pan a small piece 
of butter till it is browned a little. Put in as 
much finely-minced ham as will cover a large 
round of buttered toast, and add as much gravy a8 
will make it moist. When quite hot, stir in quickly, 
with a fork, one egg. Place the mixture over the 
toast, which cut in pieces of any shape you may 
fancy. 











TOILET AND 


FASHIONS. 


cha. There are no developments in the way of spring 
yes fashions as yet. Among the latest winter novelties 
rer we notice the following: 

she The new evening head-dresses are very delicate 
ep and light. They consist chiefly of cordous of flow- 
es ers and sprays of leaves mounted on velvet bands, 
Pe and these can be easily arranged among the 
ye: labyrinth of plaits and curls which now form the 
tee superstructure of every fashionable lady’s head. 
7m What are styled pou/s, are likewise much worn; a 
= cluster of rosebuds half hidden by delicately made 
he yelvet leaves, and both nestling in some fine white 
me blonde, furms a very becoming pouf. 

" Black lace is very fashionable in evening head- 


dresses, and the Parisian milliners manage to mix 


a it so adroitly with loops of black satin ribbon, that 
M the most stylish head-gear imaginable is the result 
of the work of their ingenious fingers only with 
° these sombre materials. In some instances loops 
<i 4 of black satin ribbon are sewn in the lace, and 
» & small, engine-turned gold coins on the loops. 
: The late winter-bonnets are all exceedingly 
‘. small, but they do not look as though they were 
: flattened to the top of the head, which effeet the 
ut, 
summer and autumn bomnets gave. The newest 
e forms are certainly more raised from the forehead 
to iE by means of high bandeaux, or wide ruches, or 
po wreaths of flowers, and they are more becoming 
d than when the front of the bonnet rested flat on 
il the forehead. 
d Ornaments are now very generally used for fas- 
oT 
ir 
of 
ty 
a 
8 
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These initials should be worked very carefully. 
They are embroidered in point russe, button-hole, 
knotted stitch, overcast, and stitching, all except 
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WORK-TABLE. 






) tening the strings of bonnets, made expressly for 

dressy occasions. The fancy ornaments for this 
purpose, at present, are eglantines and bell-flow- 
ers, made in dead gold, and so well imitated that 
they have all the relief and finish of the natural 
flowers. Another variety of ornament for the 
same purpose is a bunch of lilies of the valley, 
lying on a green, enamelled leaf. Both these are 
infinitely prettier than the jockey caps and the 
keys that were so fashionable during the past sum- 
mer. 

Scarabees and other beetles are in high favor at 
present. Necklaces are made of large green scara- 
bees, and brooches and long pendant earrings with 
small blue scarabees; more than twenty of these 
small beetles are now required for a single pair of 
earrings. Some new bracelets, intended for day- 
toilettes, have been introduced, and are worn above 
flat white linen cuffs. They are made of dead 
gold, without any chasing; in the centre there is 
either a precious stone, a cameo, or an enamel sur- 
rounded with long pearls. 

The polonaises or redingotes continue to be very 
popular, especially when trimmed with fur. They 
are made of the same material as the skirt, even 
when it is striped. I saw, a few days ago, a pearl- 
gray polonaise striped with black velvet over a 
short costume to match. The polonaise was fas- 
tened in front, its entire length, with black velvet. 
The bonnet cénsisted only of black feathers, a jet 
bandeau in front and a jet aigrette at the side; 
black velvet strings. 
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imitate the light touches of an etching, use very 
fine black sewing-silk for the embroidery. 
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} the letters, which are worked in satin stitch. To 
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NEW STYLES OF SLEEVES. 





A flowing shape for silk or moire. It is edged 
with guipure lace from the inner seam to the bot- 
tom. Across the latter the lace turns up along the 
surface of the material from under a fold of satin 
to head a deep fall of fringe. The points and 
¢ross-straps are formed by satin folds. Both sides 
ef this sleeve are trimmed. 





A elose shape for empress cloth and other nice 
worsted fabrics. It is ornamented with satin 
points set on with a satin rouleau. A second 
rouleau follows the direction of the first at the 
distance of half an inch. In each point there is a 
jet nailhead. The inside of this sleeve is quite 
plain. 
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Appropriate for silk and merino. It is cutin 
one piece and seamed upon the inside. Sufficient 
width is allowed to produce the fulness gathered 
into the top and cuff, both of which are cut off at 
the back so as to set plain. It is trimmed alike 
on both sides with velvet, satin folds or rich galloon 
and flat buttons. A row of points of the material 
or trimming extends up the outer side of the cuff, 
being set in the seam. 





This is adapted to worsted goods of the ordinary 
kind. The top requires a plait upon the under 
side. The wrist is gathered in around the inner 
side to a straight band. The trimming consists of 
velvet half an inch wide, and velvet buttons. A 
fall of bullion fringe is carried along the seam 
the buttons. This sleeve is seamed only upon the 
outer side. The inner surface is entirely plain of 
without trimming. 
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MAT FOR A LAMP OR VASE. 
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This mat has only been illustrated half its origi- 
nal size, but the dimensions can be easily regulated 
by those of the articles intended to stand on it. 
The materials required for its execution, are, Java 
canvas, green satin ribbon No. 4, narrow black 
silk braid with a pattern in white silk, green sew- 
ing and purse silk, gold twist and gold beads, 
cardboard and green sarsenet. 

First cut out the foundation in cardboard—two 
circular pieces will be required; these must be 
covered with green sarsenet and then seamed to- 
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and laid on the covered foundation according to 
the illustration. Where it lies under the points of 
the star, it is tacked down plain without any ful- 
ness; the quillings are then ornamented with a 
cross in gold twist, and with four gold beads round 
the cross, The star at the top is cut out of Java 
canvas; a circle is described in the centre, with 
the narrow fancy black and white braid ; the edges 
are bound with the same, and the space between the 
inner circle and the edge is worked with green silk 
and gold beads. The canvas thus ornam<nted is 


gether. The green satin ribbon is then quilled ¢ lastly sewn down firmly to the foundation of the mat. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Srrx and Frinp; or, the Adventures of a Smart Boy. 

By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Though a voluminous writer, Oliver Optic does not 
seem, with the boys at least, to become tiresome. 
This book belongs to what is called the “Starry Flag 
Series.” and is the third in that library. Others are to 
be published soon. 


CLAUDIA. 
Shepard. 
We have had occasion before to notice the works of 

this authoress, and have already expressed an opinion 

that she would yet make herself famous with her pen. 

She possesses a power which, if only once rightly 

directed, will achieve results. “In Trust,” bore signs 

of promise. “Stephen Dane” was considerably in 
advance of the former productions. Concerning 

“Claudia” we experienced a great sense of dissatis- 

faction. There is talent employed, but it is not rightly 

directed. We shall look for better things yet. 


By Rose Abbot. Boston: Lee & 


By Amanda M. Douglass. Boston: Lee & 


Tommy Hickup. 

Shepard. 

Few children's serials are more bright and enter- 
taining than this set of which Tommy Hickup is the 
third. We read the first story about “Jacky” with a 
great deal of interest. By some mischance the next 
volume of * Alexis” did not reach us; but we find our 
old friends in * Tommy Hickup,” and are very glad to 
renew the acquaintance. The story is bright, spark- 
ling. spicy and entertaining. The right triumphs and 
the wrong is punished—which is as it should be. 


Exstz Divsmorne. By Martha Farquharson. New York: 

M. W. Dodd. 

A clever story of the trials and sufferings of a very 
good little girl, to whom fell more than her share of 
the “evil which is in the world.” But she seems to 
triumph over all at the last; and when we leave her 
it is in a very pleasant state of happiness and pros- 
perity.. Another volume, with Elsie for a heroine, is 
promised usjsoon, to be called, “Holidays at Rose- 
lands.” 


Tare Frrenpsnips oy WomEN. By William Rounseville 

Alger. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

A very charming volume we have found this— 
charming in its subject; but especially so in the 
simplicity of its handling. There is no pretentious- 
ness about the work; no pedantry or learned disqui- 
sitions; no metaphysical abstractions. Justa simple, 
truth-telling endeavor modestly to combat the opin- 
ion so generally accepted—* There are no friendships 
among women.” The book is full of notable instances 
of woman’s constancy in friendship, and altogether 
we think the fair sex are under obligations to Mr. 
Alger for his able refutation of a very unfair libel upon 
the capabilities of woman. 


Taz Porrry oF CoMPLIMENT AND CourtsHiP. By John 
Williamson Palmer. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
There ought to be a great deal of good sentiment 

in this book; for love is an inspiration, and calculated 

to stir the soul to its very depths. It has been the 
potent influence that has called to life some of the 
sweetest poetry in the English language, and is the 
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} theme which has immortalized and developed the 
) highest genius. We think, from a casual reading, 


judgment and good taste. We find the names of the 
best authors in the index, and, indeed, it will be suff. 
cient recommendation of the work to announce as its 
compiler the editor of “ Folks’ Songs,” than which 
there are few more beautiful volumes in our language, 
We do not think the title of the present work very 
felicitous. It smacks too much of “Floral Albums” 
etc.; but that can hardly be urged as an objection to 


that the selections have been made with extreme 
the book itself. 


¢ 
5 Goupen Trutas. Boston: Lee d& Shepard. 
We are sorry this beautiful volume did not reach us 


so that we could have announced it previous to the 
¢ Christmas season. There are so few really valuable 
gift books of this class, that we like to mention, for 
the benefit of our readers seeking presents, all publica. 
tions of this character. The outside anpearance of 
the volume is very attractive. The inside is stored 
with valuable religious truth. 


Tue Cuirrorp Hovsrnorp. By J. F. Moore. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 
The contrast of two lives, moved each by different 
and conflicting motives. The story is excellent inthe 
moral lessons it aims to inculeate. 


( 
( ‘Tne Rep Cross. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Led 

Shepard. 

The preface tells us, briefly what is contained in 
this volume, the third of the “ Young America Abroad 
Series.” This is the history of the Academy Ship and 

her consort, while in the waters of England and Wales, 
The students visit London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Bristol, Holyhead, Whitehaven, Milford 
Haven, Cardiff, Cowes, Hull, York, “Snowdonia,” the 

Lake District, and other localities of interest. The 
descriptive portions of the work are derived from per 
sonal observation, and from the most reliable sources 
of information. 

These books are full of varied and useful know 
ledge. No one knows better than “Oliver Optic” how 
to handle boys who are afloat. The new work will be 
welcomed by all his admirers. 
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Goop Stories. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

A kind of of holiday number of this excellent series 
of tales. Among the contents we find, “Stephen 
Yarrow,” by the talented Mrs. Davis; Hawthorne's 
“Christmas Banquet; “Three of a Grade; or, Little 
Kriss Kingle,” by Fitz James O’Brien, and two or 
three German holiday tales. The stories are, in reality, 
all “ good,” as the title page promises. 


Tue Lirriz Fox. By S.T.C. New York: M. W. Dodd 

With this attractive title, the little folks are be 
guiled into reading an account of the Arctic explora 
tions of Sir F. L. McClintock, and they will thereby 
gain a great deal of knowledge which they might 
never acquire if it were brought to them witha dryer 
name. The print is large. and ‘he illustrations suffi- 
cient to gain the attention of those very young peo 
ple who judge the character of a book by the type 
and pictures. 
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Lire axp Lerrers oF GEORGE W. Bernune, D.D. By A. 

R. Van Nest. New York: Sheldon & Company. 

A book that will be eagerly seized upon by all who 
love and revere the memory of the good man whose 
lifework it seeks to commemorate. Dr. Bethune’s 
ardent admirers are not by any means confined to the 
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particular church communion with which he was 
connected. His influence was wide-spreading, and at 
his death all denominations united to “do him rever- 
ence.” The work is rather late in making its appear- 
ance; but it seems to be very complete, and in its 
compilation evinces care and painstaking. 


EDITORS’ 


TALKS AT ROCKLEDGE. 

Ihad just paid our seamstress for a week's sewing, 
and she had left the room, Dr. Ben, going to the front 
door, and opening the umbrella, for there was a sullen 
mist outside, which had not foree enough to empha- 
size itself into an honest, downright rain; and so it 
hung over the land, gray, chill, and sullen, like some 
people’s atmospheres. 

Dr. Ben never forgot a courtesy to one who was 
socially his inferior. He came back now, with a little 
smile on his face, half amused, half satirical. “What 
an uncomfortable thing too much approbativeness is !” 

Grace and I found ourselves looking significantly at 
each other. We laughed. Each had “ put the shoe 
on,” and it fitted. 

Dr. Ben, who probably saw, made no sign, but went 
en: “Look at that girl, now. What arestiless desire that 
last five-minutes talk, on her part proved, to make it 
clear to you that she had done a vast amount of work 
this week, Not content with the approval of her own 
consciousness—with the quiet satisfaction thatshe had 
done her work well, she could only satisfy the morbid 
activity of her self-love, by having you appreciate it, 
too. Your praise was, after all, the thing which gave 
her diligence chiefest value in her eyes, instead of 
her own serene consciousness of work well done. 

“Mind, now; [am not saying that she had not ac- 
complished as much, and that as well, as she was 
bent on making you believe; a man, of course, could 
be no judge of marvels achieved in the art of mantua 
making; but, alas! the poor thing could not find 
sweet and ample satisfaction in her own knowledge 
ef work well done! What an insatiable maw this ap- 
probativeness has!” 

“I must own to a fellow-feeling with the seamstress, 
though,” I said. “Not, of course, that this fact inany 
wise affects your position; but, realiy, it is pleasant 
to be appreciated; and human nature must desire 
that, even in the millennium, I think.” 

“Certainly not this side of it,’ answered Grace. “I 
sympathize with the fellow-feeling, too.” 

“80 do I,” added the doctor. “If we look closely 
enough into ourselves, we shall find there is a tough 
tie which makes us kin to all the weaknesses of our 
trace. But, notwithstanding, this wrong indulgence of 
approbativeness works an immense amount of misery 
for us. How many fine characters have I seen into 
whose very marrow this quality had eaten; what a 
brood of petty passions, envies, jealousies, suspicions, 
and the like, are certain to follow the indulgence of 
inordinate approbativeness. It disturbs one’s equi- 
poise; it slowly, but surely undermines one’s moral 
dignity and steadfastness of purpose—develops that 
miserable, morbid sensitiveness which is a curse to 
its possessor! in short, girls, it’s a subtle enemy, but 
& mighty one; you must go out to battle with it, and 
unhorse it.” 


¢ 
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One who did not know the Doctor as well as his au- 
dience, would have fancied, by the sudden, martial 
attitude he assumed, that the man really took, for the 
moment, our little library-parlor for a tilting field, 
and supposed himself encased in cuirass, and helmet, 
and coat of mail, awaiting his foe. 

“What an actor was spoiled when you studied 
medicine, Dr. Ben,” I said. 

“Ah! Kitty, if you had whispered that in my boy- 
hood, there is no telling what sweet madness it would 
have worked with me. I used to fancy on elocution- 
days that [ felt the stirrings of nascent genius in me. 
And if I had lived three centuries age, in any town or 
hamlet of old Warwickshire, I should certainly have 
joined some company of strolling players, and who 
knows but I might have drifted into quiet old Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and played in the guildhkall, before a 
ruddy English boy, whose eager eyes had a wonder- 
ful way of taking in everything they saw, and letting 
it lie there until it blossomed one day in miracles, 
and whose father was one John Shakspeare, the solid, 
prosperous mayor of the quiet old English town by 
the river!” 

“And if you had happened to have what nobody 
eise did, some prescience of all the boy, with the 
bright, watchful eyes would become, and gathered up 
some stories of his childhood, they might have floated 
down over ‘great guifs of centuries’ to our own time, 
and, lo! what a benefactor you would have been to 
your race.” 

“Would I, really, Kitty? How much better or wiser 
would the world be if we had a biography of Shak- 
speare from his birth? We have the quintescence of 
the grand soul—its fire, its strength, its tenderness, 
all that was really Skakspeare’s—embalmed in those 
marvellous plays of his. Why should we seek for 
what was only temporary and accidental—where he 
lived—what happened to him—what he did?” 

“Yet, I confess to a very ignoble craving in that di- 
rection. That is precisely what I want to know—what 
Shakspeare did, and what happened to him in that 
strong, robust old English life, around which has 
gathered the mosses of three centuries,” said Grace. 

“Yes, it’s natural enough. I plead the fellow-feel- 
ing there, again. It has its root in that natural curi- 
osity with which we always regard one in whom we 
are interested, and may explain, and partly justify, a 
good deal of the ordinary gossip of life.” 

“As a case in point,” asked Grace, “what nipped 
your proclivities for the stage or the rostrum ‘1’ the 
bud?” 

“Ah, my child, the heat and the burden of the day 
fell upon me early, and I had no time to indulge 
pretty romantic notions of that sort. It was a hard, 
tough, brazen world which showed itself to my boy- 
hood.” 

Dr. Ben looked sadly for a moment, as that dark, 
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struggling time rose in long perspective before him. 
I think Grace was sorry she had asked her question, 
and I made a desperate plunge: “Jet's see; we were 
talking about approbativeness, were we not, and, by 
some inexplicable leap, we landed in the sixteenth 
century, without exhausting our topic? Dr. Ben, 
what will cure our inordinate approbativeness ?” 

A little, quaint twinkle lightening the sadness of 
his eyes, like a star looking out suddenly from the 
mist: “I bave but one prescription, Kitty. It is the 
grace of God, and common sense.” 

We had our laugh, this time, then Grace said— 
“That one prescription will reach a multitude of 
moral ills besides, that thorn in the side, approbative- 
ness. Oh dear! how many people have I seen, two- 
thirds of whose social enjoyment and usefulness were 
neutralized by this lurking enemy of theirs—gene- 
rous, amiable, noble characters. but who never could 
get above a certain anxiety about the impression they 
were creating, or a consciousness of the attention they 
were receiving, and consequent elation or correspond- 
ing depression. 

“The fault is one of that subtle kind, too, which 
eats into the very sinews of character. I know some 
very lovely women whose whole natures seem, ina 
sense, emasculated by this defect; for it is one of the 
small, burrowing faults, whose existence the possessor 
will not be likely to suspect. Yet the desire of mak- 
ing a favorable impression is never absent from their 
own minds; and a regard to this often interferes with 
a candid avowal oftheir sentiments and convictions, 
disturbs their self-equipoise, shapes, more or less, 
their course of action, and swerves them from the re- 
solute, steadfast, attitude which it is their solemn 
duty to maintain. 

“ We fellows at college would have called it a sneak- 
ing fault, which is good, if not elegant, English. 

“ How many people are there in the world, moping 
and chafing over the thought that they are not appre- 
ciated (and it’s pleasant to be—nobody denies that), 
who, if they could only be satisfied with the quiet ap- 
proval of their own conscienées, would not only lead 
much happier lives themselves, but do a vast deal 
more for humanity. 

“What fools we must be, girls, in the eyes of angels, 
to sell our birth-right for such a miserable mess of 
pottage as a breath of applause, a little human ap- 
proval, a compliment forgotten almost as soon as ut- 
tered. What fools we are to distemper ourselves over 
such trifles!” 

“ Yet, Doctor, life is made up of trifles. Every sen- 
sitive soul knows it is harder to bear the great sor- 
rows that sweep down, like mountain avalanches, with 
their awful surprise and desolation, into the sheltered 
valleys of our lives, than it is to bear our little daily 
trials and annoyances.” 

“Truc, Kitty, I have felt both. I know there isa 
cold neglect, a well-bred contempt, a fine, impalpable 
irony, which chills and harasses one as no storm of 
opposition can do; but, after all, what are these things 
to the silent approval of one’s conscience, to the 
dear consciousness that one has kept faith with one’s 
better self and with God? 

Grace caught up the ball of this most desultory talk 
for its final throw. “To think, too, that we have nota 
single right or liberty which has not been bought at 
the expense of frowns and sneers—to go no further. 
All have had to brave these who have been the world’s 
benefactors. I thrill with awe every time I remember 
to what vast and precious legacies of liberty and 
knowledge, all wrought by suffering, our own age is 
the lineal heir. Whata light blazes down from the 
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past upon us! And they who broke down the Walls, 
and opened the gates, loved Truth more than them. 
selves. ‘Is not the Jife more than meat?” y,p,¢, 
tepaibienats 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 

The new magazine of Messrs. J. B. Lippineott & Co, 
takes its place in the literary world on the highest 
level. The best talent at home and abroad has beg, 
secured for its pages, and if its editors are equal to 
their position, cannot fail to have a brilliant career, 
Their temptation will be to put art above humanity— 
mere literary achievement above the nobler exeg). 
lence of use and instruction. The great public which 
has at heart the moral and social, as well as the artistig 
and intellectual advancement of the age, will sean 
their work with a keen and hopefal scrutiny. They 
ean take a broad stride in advance if they are wise 
enough and brave enough. May they be equal to the 
high responsibilities they have assumed. 

Excellent as was the first number of this magazine, 
that for February is better. It shows that the editors 
are getting a fuller command of their literary ro 
sources, and this advantage will steadily increase as 
the work goes on. 

idiatiibvanaite 

Mr. Alger in his new book, “The Friendships of 
Women,” says:—* However much woman may need 
deliverance from some outward trials and disabilities, 
her great want is a freer, deeper, richer, holier in 
ward life. Let her, if she so please, reach out for the 
ballot—enter on a larger work and responsibility, 
But, let her not be blind to the truth, that her fore 
most, weightiest need is a more thorough intellectual 
possession and moral fulness of herself.” 

sentient 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press a volume en- 
titled, “ The Album of Language,” in which the Lord’s 
Prayer is given in one hundred different languages. 

ees 

Tue American Patent Foot anp Bep Wanmen.—Among 
the new things for home comfort, here is something 
that we can recommend. It is in the form of a foot- 
stool, neatly upholstered, enclosing “a metalic vessel 
for hot water, so constructed and protected by non- 
heating substances as to retain the heat from eightto 
twelve hours, according to severity of the weather, 
and the place of exposure” For use in dwellings, 
churches, schools, shops, hospitals, asylums, in pub 
lic and private conveyances, persons of low circula- 
tion or in feeble health will find this little articles 
real comfort and blessing. It is manufactured by 
George E. Beebe, No. 217 North Second street, Phila 
delphia, and is sold at prices ranging from $2.50 to $6. 

eden, er Es 

“Tne Oxive Wreats,” A Journal of Odd Fellowship, 
and entirely devoted to the literature of the order, is 
published at Chicago, IIl., by J. F. Cowgill. Terms, 
a year. Ten copies $15. This magazine. which re 
bukes vice in all its forms, and gives its influence ip 
favor of temperance, has the warm endorsement of 
Grand Masters, Grand Secretaries, and leading men of 
the order. It is an excellent magazine. 


“TIrvineton Stores,” a work for children. by Mrs 
Mary Elizabeth Dodge, daughter of th.> late Professor 
Mapes, has been translated into German and issued 
by a Leipsic publisher. 


“Goop Worps” is a penny weekly, published in Low 
don, with a sale so large and remunerative that its 
proprietors can afford to pay Alfred Tennyson fors 
new poem, called “ The Victim.” 
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(See Engraving.) 

Do you hot remember a season of convalescence 
after some severe childish illness—the delicious sense 
freedom from pain—the sweet languor of returning of 
vitality through the system—the tender care and 
loving looks of parents, brothers and sisters, who 
feltno request too exacting from you who had been 
go nearly at death’s door—the books, the pictures, the 
delicate viands they brought to tempt you? Was it 
not the nearest approach to enchanted land of any- 
thing you ever experienced in this life? Then you 
did not feel, as you do now after an illness, the eager, 
restless longing, ay soon as you begin once to mend, 
to be out of bed, out into the busy world and the 
neglected work which you know is lying before you. 
Then you felt no haste to Jeave your enchanted land. 
The world looked all so lovely, so new and fresh to 
you, the faces about you so sweet and kind, the minis- 
trations so gentle. You were queen in your realm, a 
fairy princess, and every one came at your will to 
render you homage. No wonder you grew cross, ex- 
acting peevish, wilful. Then how they laughed at 
your whims and peccadilloes. “Good signs,” nurse 
said when you scolded impatiently at some little an- 
noyance; and mother softly smiled her forgiveness of 
your temper. Oh, those childhood hours! halcyon 
days they seem when we look back upon them now. 
The trials and sadness forgotten, the joy and pleasure 
still linger like sweet dreams in the memories of 
us all. 

~—--#>e——— 
WELCOME HOME. 
(See Engraving.) 

“Welcome home!” The sweetest words that can be 
spoken by mortal lips; the dearest sound that can 
ever reach mortal ears. Well have we learned during 
the late sad war the meaning oi this joyful greeting. 
Deeply have we felt the bitterness of those sad part- 
ings, whose sorrow was never forgotten, because 
never lost in the glory and brightness of a glad 
“Welcome home.” 

“Life is made up of meetings and partings,” says 
some one. And this is true. Daily, hourly, we are 
meeting or parting with friends and loved ones. We 
send forth every morning our dear family treasures 
into the busy world. Every night we welcome them 
home with joy and gladness. But these are surface 
greetings. These are not the deep heart-thrills that 
quicken the pulses, that flood the whole being with 
thankful praise and rejoicing. 

It is when we give the weleome home to those who 
have been forth to battle—those who have walked 
safely through conscious danger—those who are re- 
turned to us, as it were, from death unto life—then it 
is that youth bounds with joy and love to give the 
heartfelt welcome, and old age, with clasped hands 
and streaming eyes, utters its prayer of thanks- 
giving. 

Welcome home! Sweet promise of rest and peace 
to the weary soul. How glad shall we be on the other 
side of the dark river, life’s battles ended and victory 
won, to hear the blessed greeting from those who 
have crossed before us—“ Welcome Home!” 

ise 
SEWING MACHINES. 

We have already sent off, as premiums, quite a 
large number of sewing machines, and in every case, 
80 far as we have heard, they have come promptly to 
hand, and given entire satisfaction. It could not be 


CONVALESCENCE. 
otherwise, for they are the best machines in market. 





Tue Pusiisners’ Unironm Trabe List Directory FoR 
1868.—This work, devoted to the special interests of 
publishers, contains the coinplete list of books pub- 
lished by over two hundred Jeading houses in the 
United States. It is designed to save publishers the 
expense of printing, and sending booksellers their 
separate lists, and to enable booksellers, librarians, 
and book buyers to refer readily to any list desired 
Jt contains a large amount of information respecting 
publishers, newspapers, stationery, &c., which will be 
of interest to literary men. No library, public or 
private, or any person in the book, stationery or print- 
ing business, can afford to do without it. 

Mr. Howard Challen, of Philadelphia, the compiler, 
has in press an Alphabetical Catalogue of all books 
published from January 1866 to January 1868, and 
desires publishers and authors who have issued books 
during that period to send full titles, size, prices, &c. 

en 

Tue Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY, 31 AND 33 VESEY 
Street, N. Y.—Superior Teuas—Some months ago we 
had occasion to speak of the reliability of The Great 
American Tea Company—mainly upon information 
and belief—and can now commend the Company 
upon knowledge derived from actual observation of 
their premises, mode of doing business, and the use 
of their teas. In April last, while in New York, we 
visited the stores of this Company, both wholesale 
and retail, and were surprised at their extent. and the 
large amount of business daily transacted. The Com- 
pany occupy four large stores ard basements, and 
employ 175 men in the establishment. Their receipts 
for the three days preceding our visit were over 
$50,000—as the Company's books attested—an im- 
mense business. * ba * * * Wo 

As to the quality of the teas furnished by the Com- 
pany, we can freely say they are superior, judging 
from samples of the cargoes of the ships “Golden 
State” and “George Shotton,” which we have lately 
received, and are now using in our family. We have 
used no better tea for years, either at home or abroad, 
and think we know a good from an inferior ar icle— 

especially as it is our principal beverage, neither 
coffee nor spirits being permitted by our constitution 
or physician. We therefore reiterate all we have 
hitherto said in behalfof The Great American Tea Com 
pany—“ and more, too.”—Moore's Rural New Yorker. 
oh aesige 
“Tne Son or my Frienp.”—We have published this 

Temperance Story, which illustrates the evil and 

danger of wine-drinking at social parties, in a neat 

tract of sixteen pages, at a cheap rate, in order to 
supply any who may wish to give it a circulation. 

Five copies will be sent by mail on receipt of twenty- 

five cents. Twenty-five copies for one dollar. One 

hundred copies for three dollars and twenty-five 
cents. We think no one can read it without being 

deeply impressed with the necessity of creating a 

public sentiment adverse to a custom fraught with so 

much peril to young men in all large towns and 
cities. 
——_+2——— 
8a For $4 we send “The Home Magazine” and 

“Godey’s Lady’s Book” one year. For $2.50 we send 

“Tome Magazine” and “Children’s Hour” for a year. 

For $5 we send all three of these magazines for a year. 

+e 
4 Specimen numbers of “Home Magazine,” 15 
cents. Specimens of “Children’s Hour,” 10 cents. 


—e1or——_ 
Bg All club subscribers to The Home Magazine can 
have The Children’s Hour for one dollar. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, | 


VOLUMES I. AND II., 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN ENGLISH CLOTH, GILT, 


——oe— 


VOLUME I. 80 ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE $1. 
CONTENTS. 


Afraid in the Dark: Autumn Days; Alice and the ( One of Baby’s Teacher’s, by Irene L——; Our Father | 
Pigeon; Anecdote of Jenny Lind; Aminble at Home; ( Made them all; Pretty Is that Pretty Does, by Alice | 
A Little Gentleman, by Kate Sutherland; A House on ? Cary; Pet. by Lenhart; Play and Study; Phoebe Gray, | 
Fire. by T. 8. Arthur; An Esquimau Lad Catching ) by . 8. Arthur; Reading the Bible; Stories about 
his Dinner, by the Editor; After a Shadow, by Alice ) Dogs; Song for the Little Ones, by author of Schén. | 
Cary; A Word to Little Girls; A Beautiful Incident; ) berg Cotta Family; Shut your Ears; The Sunny Ma-| 
A Song for the Youngest. by Mary Latham Clark: A ) ple, by L. A. B.; The Smal! Woman, by May Leonard; 
Lightin the Window; A Wise Answer; A Little Thing; {The Moth and the Candle; Twilight, by Kate Suther. | 
A Good Land: A Beautiful Story; A Bed-‘lime Story (Jand; The Horse’s Petition; The Eider Duck; They | 
for the Little Ones, by Aunt Mattie; Amy’s Question; ¢ will Blacken if they do not Burn: ‘The Chicken’s Mis. | 
Breakwater. by Virginia F. Townsend; Brightening (take, by Phoebe Cary; The Sorrows of Poor Bose, by | 
all it Can; Cradle Vespers, by Rev. H. Hastings Weld; )L. A. B.; ‘The Bower Bird; The Nut-Crackers, by | 
Deceiving Mamma, by Rosella; Deeds of Kindness; ) Woodnut; The Motherless Boy, by the Editor; The | 
Dan and Dimple, and How They Quarreled, by Alice ) Wonderful Bean, by Mary Latham Clark; The Child's | 
Cary ; Eddy’s Dream, by T. 8. Arthur; Golden Deeds; § Matins. by Rev. H. Hastings Weld; The Young Rob. | 
Gracie’s Book, by Mrs. M. O. Johnson; Household fins; ‘he Kiss that made a Painter; The Sick Child, | 
‘Treasures, by Mary Howitt; He Puta Little Sugar In; (by Jennie Gaige; The Oven Bird; The Voice of a} 
Help Yourselves; Into the Sunshine, by T. 8. Arthur; (Stranger; The Hermit and the Traveller, by T. 8. Ar-| 
I'll Know About It; I Love You So; Jamie, by Mrs. (thur; The Violet and the Oak, by Ada M. Hennlocha| 
M. 0. Johnson; Johnnie’s Visit, by Ada M. Kennicott; 2 The “Magpie Book,” by M. E. B.; The Cuckoo; Take | 
John Quincy Adams’ Love for his Mother; Lost fn ¢ Heed to your Wishes, by T. 8. Arthur; The Surprise | 
| the Woods, by Irene L——; Little Pearl. by Mrs. M. ) Party, by Mary W. Janvrin; The Snow-Drop and the | 
O. Johnson; Little Mattie, by May Leonard; Little by ) Crocus, by Harriet B. McKeever; The Bird that makes 
Little; More Blessed to Give; More abont the Nut- 4a Hammock; The Belfry Pigeon; Willie’ Journey to 
Crackers, by Woodnut; Mud Larks, by Olive ‘Thorne; ( Heaven. by Jennie Gaige; What to Do when Angry; 
Neddy’s Half Holiday; No Time like the Present, by (Who took Him on the Other Side? Willie and Bounee, 
Phoebe Cary; Nellie’s Prayer. by U. A. W.: One Times (by Ina Hervey; What Jennie Learned, by Phebe | 
One, by T.8. Arthur; Our Helpers, by Irene L——; (Cary; What Katy was Thankful For, by Irene L—. | 


St00o— 


VOLUME II. 35 ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE $1, 
CONTENTS. 


Annie’s Philosophy Lesson, by Lenhart; A Prayer, Words Stick ; Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep; No Baby | 
Answered, by Irene L——; A Child Shall Lead Them,( in the House; On the Sand Bar, by M. E. B.; Old} 
by ‘I’. S. Arthur; A Cure for Anger; A Child’s Prayer; Kitten Cat; by Mrs. M. E. Rockwell; “Our Mother;” 
A Noble Dog; A Sleeping Child; A Thorn in the Pil-? Pleasant Words, by Ada M. Kennicott; Poor Boys; 





low; A Mouse Mill; A Cheerful View of Things; A? Don’t Need Skates; Replace the Stone; Remem-| 
Forgetful Child; A Pity to have an Empty Seat; A brance of Past Benefits; Speak Kindly; Stories about | 
Forest Scene in the Days of Wyckliffe; A Cure for ) Dogs; Susie’s First yg oe by Mrs. ae 

ary 


Discontent; A Child’s Prayer, by Alice Cary; A Curi-) tham Clark; Story of a Bird’s Nest, by Mrs. 

ous Animal; Breakwater and its Sequel, by Virginia Latham Clark; Sowing Seed; The Voice of God; The 
F. Townsend, Blue Violet’s Letter, by Mrs. Mary 5 Best Recommendation; The Lost Child and the Lamb; 
Latham Clark: Blind Alice, by Jennie Gaige; Bubbles, (The Morning Hour, by Ada M. Kennicott; The Raft 
by Kate Sutherland; Birdie in the Home Nest, hy T.( Spider; The Thunder Shower, by Mrs. Mary Latham 
§. Arthur; Baby Brother, by Irene L——; Bad Com-( Clark; The Woodpecker and the Dove, Translated 
pany. by T. 8. Arthur; Bennie Wilson’s Anti-Society, from Grimm’s German Fables; The Good a Child 
by ‘I. S. Arthur; Comforting with Tears; Children; ) May Do, by Helen R. Cutler; The Little Gray Hen, by 
Crumbs to the Birds; Children’s Service, by Ada M.) Susie L——; The Tailor Bird; The Found Treasure; 
Kennicott; Esquimaux; Evening Hymn; Every-) The Echo; Town and Country; The Sea Urchin, by 
where Present; Fishing; Fido and Biddy; Grandpa‘ Olive Thorn; The Little Seed, by Mrs. M.O. Johnson; 
and his Darling; George and his Little Sister; Grand-{ The Largest Flower in the World; The Blind Black- 
pa; In Troubie, by TS. Arthur; It Takes Two to make § bird; Thorns, by Mrs. M. E. Rockwell; The Hen that | 
a Quarrel, by Kate Sutherland; Johnny True, by ( had a Vocation. by Mrs. E. M. Coggeshall; The Shining } 
Annie B. C. Keene; Kittie Lee, by Mrs. M. E. Rock-( Robe, by May Leonard; The Dust on the Mirror, by | 
well; Kissing a Sunbeam; Knocking at the Door, by? Mrs. M. O. Johnson; The Fishing Frog; The Duke. | 
Irene L : Little Deeds; Little Nell’s Journey, by ) by Mrs. M. E. Rockwell; The Little Girl that Helped 
Peurl Peveril; Make Believe. by Alice Cary; Midsum-) the Minister; Worship of Nature; Who Cares for Us 
mer Day’s Dream, by L. A. B., author of the “Sunny ) when we oy What a Bird Taught, by Alice Cary; 
Maple ;” My Mother; Making the Best of It; Naughty Who is She? by Marian Douglas. 


——60e—— 


Each volume, a square 16mo, contains 192 double column pages, and is printed in the very best style, on 


the finest and whitest paper. : . 
For elegance of printing and illustration, and character and quantity of reading, these volumes are ad- 


mitted to be the handsomest and cheapest juvenile books published. 
Both volumes bound in one, price $1.75. Single volumes, or both in one, sent by mail on receipt of the 


price. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 
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A GRIPPLE FOR LIFE. (See page 204.) 
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No. 2. 
No. 1. 

. of telles 
No. 1.—A party dress fora girl from eight to twelve years old. The body, underskirt, sashes and bretelles 


de ed wi 
black velvet. The overskirt is of white lisse or gauze, gathere 
nek t i i i i The material is pearl-colored 
tty dress suitable for children of eight or ten years. f 
of Retichet tactees tho bobs is plain, with forms in the back and the skirt, composed of six gored a 
er pain around the front and sides, all the fullness being gathered in across the back. It is trimmed a’ 


bottom with an inch-wide fold. 


| f . rise’ inside of a binding or plain row of 
pink taffetas. and trimmed with a narrow row les dialtone ome of two aaalies joined by 
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No. 1.—STREET SUIT. No. 2—HELENA DRESS. a || 
No. 1.—Street suit of garnet poplin, trimmed with stone-colored silk; two straight bands sens — cought 
leaves upon the underskirt; the upper has a band upon the edge: it is opene 7 teed wih avy pluine. 
= 4 poses straps. A fitted be nag _ it ae 1 ihe told’ and Utes Bh vebers ornaments. A basque 
0. 2.—A : ? ino, closed in front with a a it ie 
rat of med engi nd oe nthe ar: to ide nbaes tates on long mah nd 
rdered with wide gimp and trimmed with gimp ornam ; . ’ 
with fine ina and jet beeds. This is a very pretty style for an afternoon dress at home. (195) 
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Music selected by J. A. .GETZE. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress. a. p. 1868. by Lee & Waxzr, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 


the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 
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No. 1. No. 2. 


No. 1—This is stylish for black or colored silk; it is ornamented with puffing of the material, satin piping 
and guipure lace; a puffing set on with lace and piping follows the direction of the outer seam upon the upper 
side of the sleeve. A bretelle of puffing ascends the waist and crosses the shoulder, finishing half way dow 
the length of the back. 

No. 2.—This is appropriate for empress cloth, cashmere, or poplin; the front is open, nearly square, with 
revers, and requires a handsome tucked or puffed chemisette. It is ornamented with narrow velvet or satin 
rouleaux and jets; it is closed in front. 





teens 

if 
Pe 

No. 1. No. 2. 

No. 1.—A walking costume composed of a gray boulevard, mottled with brown, and ornamented with 4 
rows of golden-brown velvet, and a box-plaited flounce; a short overdress of golden-brown mohair, — 
with a fluted flounce, set on in sections about twelve inches long, which are outlined by three rows of bets 
two black and the centre brown. The velvet isa little over an inch wide; the buttons are brown, wit th 
edges; the neck is cut out square, and filled in with a gray mottled vest. Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed Wi 
cherry satin and black lace. ‘ : vet, 

No. 2.—A violet birds’-eye taffetas, trimmed-with apple-green velvet and wide passementerie; a fold of ben 
headed with gimp, encircles the bottom, and ascends to a point upon the left side; the space is or. 
with velvet bows, gimp-edged; a sash descends from the belt ending in a bow; a round waist, yoked with 4 
ming, and coat sleeves ornamented to the elbow; belt joining in front under a large bow; the skirt trains @ 

erately. 


(198) 








